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Lesson I. 

THE WONDERFUL PITCHER 

Part I. 

glided selfiBt 

marglQ supplied 

already naughty 

frugal village 

1, One evening, in 
times long ago, old 
Philemon and his old 
wife Baucis sat at 
their cottage door, 
enjoying the calm 
and beautiful sunset. 

They had already 
eaten their frugal 
supper, and 
now going to 
a quiet hour or two 
before bed-time. So they talked together about 
their garden, and their cow, and their bees, and 
their grape-vine, which clambered over the cottage 
wall, and on which the grapes were beginning 
to turn purple. But the rude shouts of children 
and the fierce barking of dogs, in the village 
near at hand, grew louder and louder, until, at 
last, Baucis and Philemon could hardly hear 
each other speak. 

2. ** Ah, wife/' cried Philemon, “ I fear some poor 
traveller is seeking food and lodging among our 
neighbours, and they have set their dogs at him ( as 
their custom is !” 
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M W ell-a-day ! M answered old Baucis, “Ido wish 
our neighbours felt a little more kindness for their 
fellow creatures. And only think of bringing up 
their children in that naughty way, and patting 
them on the head when they fling stones at 
strangers !” 

3. “Those children will never come to any good/' 
said Philemon, shaking Ms white head. “ To tell 
you the truth, wife, I should not wonder if some 
terrible thing were to happen to all the people in 
the village, unless they mend their ways. But as 
for you and me, so long as we have a crust of bread, 
let us be ready to give half to any poor, homeless 
stranger, that may come along and need it.” 

** That’s right, husband T* said Baucis. <f So we 
will” 

4. These old folks, as you must know, were quite 
poor, and had ti work pretty hard for a living. 
Old Philemon toiled in his garden, while Baucis 
was always busy spinning, or making a little butter 
and cheese with their cow’s milk, or doing one 
thing and another about the cottage. Their food 
was very simple — bread, milk, and sometimes a 
little honey, or a bunch of grapes ; but they were 
two of the kindest old people in the world. They 
would gladly have gone without their dinner, 
any day, rather than refuse food to the weary 
traveller. 

5. Their cottage stood on a rising ground, at 
some short distance from a village, which lay in a 
hollow valley, that was about half a mile in breadth. 
This valley, in past ages, when the world was new, 
had been the bed of a lake, where fishes had glided 
to and fro, and water- weeds had grown along the 
margin. But, when the water dried up, men began 
to till the soil, and build houses. Nothing of the 
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lake remained but a little stream which supplied 
the people with water. Never was there a prettier 
or more fruitful valley. 

6. But, we are sorry to say, the people of this 
lovely village, were not worthy to dwell in a spot 
od which Heaven had smiled so lovingly. They 
were a very selfish and hard-hearted people, and 
had no pity for the poor, or the homeless. And 
they taught their children to be no better than 
themselves. They used to clap their hands in glee, 
when they saw their little boys and girls run after 
some poor stranger, shouting at his heels. 

7. They kept large and fierce dogs, and whenever 
a traveller showed himself in the village street, this 
pack of curs scampered to meet him, barking, 
snarling, and showing their teeth. Then they 
would seize him by his leg, or by his clothes, just 
as it happened ; and if he were ragged when he 
came, lie was much more ragged when lie left. 

8. What made the matter worse, if possible, was, 
that when rich people came in their chariots, or 
riding on beautiful horses, none could be more civil 
than the people of the village. They would take 
off their hats, and make the humblest bows you 
ever saw. If the children were rude, they were 
pretty certain to get their ears boxed ; and if a dog 
so much as snarled, he was sure to get beaten with 
a club, and be sent to bed without supper. 

9. So now you can understand why old Philemon 
spoke so sadly, when he heard the shouts of the 
children and the barking of the dogs, at the further 
end of the village street. 

“ I never heard the dogs so loud," said the good 
old man. 

Nor the children so rude!" answered his good 
old wife. 
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Lesson II. 


THE WONDERFUL PITCHER 
Part □. 


butter 

kindle 

rudely 

person 

hastened 


cupboard 

thunder 

earnest 

heartiest 

greeting 


spirits 

foretold 

honest 

separate 

amends 


fancied 

singular 

quick-silver 

disheartened 

neighbourhood 


1. They sat shaking their heads, one to another 
while the noise came nearer and nearer. At last, 
at the foot of the hill, where the cottage stood, they 
saw two travellers coming on foot. Close behind 
them came the fierce dogs, snarling at their very 
heels. A little further off, ran a crowd of children, 
who sent up shrill cries, and flung stones at the 
two strangers, with all their might. Once or twice, 
the younger of the two men turned about, and drove 
back the dogs with his staff. Hiseompitm’on, a very 
tall person, walked calmly along, seeming to take no 
notice of the naughty children, or the pack of curs. 

2. Both the men were humbly clad, and this, I 
am afraid, was the reason why the villagers let 
their children and their dogs treat them so rudely. 



" Come, wife, said Philemon, “ let us go and meet 
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these poor people. No doubt, they feel almost too 
heavy-hearted to climb the hill/' 

**Go you and meet them,” answered Baucis, 
“ while I make haste within doors, and see whether 
we can get them anything for supper/' 

3. Saying this she hastened into the cottage, 
Philemon, on his part, went forward to meet the 
strangers, and held out his hand with so kindly a 
look that there was no need of saying, what he 
nevertheless did say, in the heartiest manner, — 

“ Welcome, strangers ! welcome l* 1 

4. ** Thank you !'* said the younger of the two, in 
a lively kind of way. “ This is quite another kind 
of greeting than we have met with yonder, in the 
village. Pray, why do you live in such a bad 
neighbourhood V 

“Ah, M replied old Philemon, with a quiet smile, 

God put me here, I hope, among other reasons, in 
order that I may make wliat amends I can for 
the unkindness of my neighbours/' 

u Well said, old father ! M cried the traveller, 
laughing; “and, if the truth must be told, my 
companion and myself need some amends/ 1 

5. Philemon was glad to see him in such good 
spirits ; indeed, no one would have fancied that he 
was wearied with a long days journey, and 
disheartened by rough treatment at the end of 
it. He was very queerly dressed, and wore a 
singular pair of shoes. He was so light and 
active, too, that his feet scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. 

6. "I used to be light-footed in my youth," said 
the old man to him; <f but I always found my feet 
grow heavier toward nightfall/ 1 
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“ There is nothing like a good staff to help one 
along,” replied the stranger, “and I happen to have 
a very good one, as you see/ 1 

7. The staff, in fact, was a very odd- looking staff* 
It was made of olive-wood, and had something like 
a little pair of wings at the top. Two snakes, 
carved in the wood, seemed to twine themselves 
about it, and they were so real that the old man 
thought them alive. 

8. By this time, Philemon and his two guests had 
reached the cottage door. 

“ Friends,” said the old man, “ sit down and rest 
yourselves here on this bench* My good wife 
Baucis has gone to see what you can have for 
supper. We are poor folks; but you shall be 
welcome to whatever we have in the cupboard.” 

9. The younger stranger threw himself carelessly 
on the bench, letting his staff' fall, as he did so. 
And then there happened a very strange thing. 
The staff seemed to get up from the ground of its 
own accord, and, spreading its little wings, it half 
hopped, half flew, and leaned itself against the wall 
of the cottage. So it seemed, but, of course, the 
old man's eyes may have been playing him tricks. 
But before he could ask any questions, the elder of 
the two strangers turned to him, and said, — 

“Was there not, in olden times, a lake where now 
stands yonder village ? M 

10. “ Notin my time, friend,” answered Philemon ; 
" and yet I am an old man, as you see. There were 
always the fields and meadows, just as they are 
now, and doubtless it will he the same when Old 
Philemon shall be gone and forgotten,” 
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u That La more than can be safely foretold" said 
the stranger ; and there was something very stem 
in his deep voice. For a moment, he looked so 
stem that Philemon was really almost frightened. 
But, in a moment afterward, the stranger's face 
became so kindly and mild, that the old man forgot 
his terror, and soon the three of them were talking 
together in the friendliest manner. 

11* “Pray, my young friend" said Philemon, 
“ what may I call your name V* 

u Why, I am very nimble, as you see ; so if you 
call me Quicksilver, the name will fit me very 

well*” 

“Quicksilver? Quicksilver?” repeated the old 
man, to see if he were making fun of him. “ It is 
a very odd name 1 And your companion, there ? 
Has he as strange a one ?” 

“You must ask the thunder to tell it you!” 
replied Quicksilver. “No other voice is loud 
enough," 

12. Philemon knew not whether this was said in 
jest or in earnest, but he could not help feeling 
that the elder stranger was the grandest figure that 
ever sat so humbly beside a cottage door. And the 
stranger spoke so wisely and yet so kindly that 
Philemon was moved to tell him everything which 
he had most at heart. So he talked freely of his 
past life. His wife Baucis and himself had dwelt 
in the cottage from their youth upward, earning 
their bread by honest labour, always poor, but still 
contented. He told what good butter and cheese 
Baucis made, ami how nice were the vegetables, 
which he raised in his garden. He said, too, that 
because they loved one another so very much it 
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Wfia the wish of both that death might not separate 
them, but that they should die, as they had lived 
together. 

13- As the stranger listoned, a smile beamed over 
his face. 

** You are a good old man/' said lie, “ and you 
have a good old wife to be your help-meet It is 
fit that your wish be granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon, just then, as if the 
sunset clouds threw up a bright flash from the 
west, and kindled a sudden light in the sky. 


He lives who lives to virtue; men who cast 
Their ends for pleasure do not Jive, but last. 

—Unit RICK. 


Lesson III. 


THE WONDERFUL PITCHER. 


slice 

moist 

gushed 

cruety 


Part III. 

scanty hungrier 

morsel whispered 

athirst ashamed 

pitcher common 


remnant 

accordingly 

overflowed 


1. Baucis had now got supper ready. 

" Had we known you were coining/' said she, 
“ my good man and myself woukl have gone 
without a morsel, rather than that you should lack 
a better supper. But 1 took the most part of 
to-day's milk to make cheese, and our hist loaf is 
already half -eaten*” 
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“All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, 
my good dame,” said the elder stranger kindly. 
** An honest, hearty welcome to the guest can turn 
the coarsest food into food fit for the gods/' 

2. “A welcome you shall have/' cried Baucis, 
** and likewise a little honey that we happen to 
have left, and a hunch of purple grapes besides/' 

“ Why, Mother Baucis, it is a feast f cried 
Quicksilver, laughing, " and you shall see how 
bravely I will play my part at it. I think I never 
felt hungrier in my life/’ 

** Mercy on us I” whispered Baucis to her husband. 
" If the young man is so hungry, I am afraid there 
will not be half enough supper/ 1 

3. They all went into the cottage. 

And now I must tell you something that will 
make yon open your eyes very wide. It is really 
one of the oddest things in the whole story. 
Quicksilvers staff, you remember, had set itself up 
against the wall of the cottage. Well ; when its 
master entered the door, what should it do but at 
once spread its little wings, and go hopping and 
buttering up the door -steps ! Tap, tap, it went 
over the kitchen floor, and it never rested till it 
stood itself on end by Quicksilvers chair. Old 
Philemon,, however, and his wife were so taken up 
with their guests, that no notice was given to what 
the staff had been about 

4. As Baucis had said, there was but a scanty 
supper for the two hungry strangers. In the 
middle of the table was the remnant of a brown 
loaf, with a piece of cheese on one side of it, and a 
dish of honey-comb on the Other. Besides these 
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there were two 
bunches of grapes, 
and an earthen 
pitcher nearly full 
of milk. But when 
Baucis had filled two bowls, and set them before the 
strangers, only a little milk remained in the pitcher. 
It was a sad business, and poor Baucis could not help 
wishing that she might starve for a week to come, 
if it were possible, by doing so, to supply these 
hungry folks with a more plentiful supper. And 
how hungry they were ! Why, at their first 
sitting down, they both drank off all the milk in 
their two bowls, at a draught. 

5. u A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if 
you please/' said Quicksilver. " The day has been 
hot, and I am much athirst,” 

“ Now, my dear people/' answered Baucis, “ I am 
so sorry and ashamed l But the truth is, there is 
hardly a drop more milk in the pitcher/' 

u Why, it seems to me/' cried Quicksilver, starting 
up from the table and taking the pitcher by the 
handle, ** it really seems to me that matters are not 
quite so bad as you think. Here is certainly more 
milk in the pitcher,” 
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6* So saying, and to the great surprise of Baucis* 
lie tilled not only his own bowl, but his companion's 
likewise* from the pitcher* that was supposed to be 
almost empty* The good woman could scarcely 
believe her eyes* She had certainly poured out 
nearly all the milk* 

** But I am old ” thought Baucis to herself, "and apt 
to be forgetful* I suppose I have made a mistake/' 

7* “ What excellent milk f said Quicksilver, after 
quaffing the contents of the second bowl. “ I must 
really ask you for some more," 

But Baucis had seen, as plainly as she could see 
anything* that Quicksilver had turned the pitcher 
upside down, and poured out every drop, in tilling 
the last bowl However* to show him there was 
no more left, she lifted up the pitcher, and made as if 
she would pour milk into his bowl; but she had no 
idea that any milk would stream forth. What was 
her surprise, therefore* when it gushed forth, tilled 
the bowl, and overflowed upon the table! 

8. "And now a slice of your brown loaf, Mother 
Baucis” said Quicksilver* "and a little of that 
honey !” 

Baucis accordingly cut him a slice ; and though 
the loaf, when she and her husband ate of it, had 
been somewhat dry and crusty, it was now as light 
and moist as if it were but a few hours out of the 
oven, 

9* She was a simple old dame, but she could not 
help thinking that there was something out of the 
common, in all that had been going on. Sitting 
down by Philemon, she told him what she had 
seen, in a whisper. 

“ Did you ever hear the like ?" asked she. 

fi No, I never did," answered he, with a smile* 

And 1 rather think* my dear old wife* you have 
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been walking about in a sort of a dream. There 
happened to be a little more milk in the pitcher 
than you thought — that is all.” 

10. “Ah, husband,” said Baucis, “say what you 
will, these are very uncommon people.” 


O meny * shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer httlc meant! 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 

—Sir W. Scott, 


Lesson IV. 


THE WONDERFUL PITCHER. 


Part IV. 


brow 

marble 

couple 

palace 


quitted 

echo 

speedily 

hovel 


bestirred 

Slyly 

astonished 

wherefore 


behave 

mystery 

yesterday 

reflect 



1. The strangers ate some grapes, and then 
Quicksilver called for another glass of milk. 

This time old Philemon bestirred 
himself, and took up the pitcher ; for 
he was curious to see whether there 
was anything in what his wife had 
said. On taking up the pitcher, he 

slyly peeped into it, and found that 
there was not a single drop in it. All at once, 
however, he saw a little white fountain, which 
gushed up from the bottom of the pitcher, and 
speedily filled it with milk* 

2. 44 Who are ye, wonder-working strangers ?" 
cried he, more astonished than his wife had been. 

“ Your guests, my good Philemon, and your 
friends” replied the elder traveller in his mild, 
deep voice. 
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3. The supper being now over, the strangers 
asked to be shown to their place of rest. The 
old people would gladly have talked with them 
longer, and found out the meaning of the wonder 
they had just seen. They dared not ask the elder, 
and when Philemon drew Quicksilver aside, and 
asked how a fountain of milk could have got 
into an old earthen pitcher, he pointed to his staff 

4. ** There is the whole mystery/' said he ; u and 
if you can make it out. I’ll thank you to let 
me know. 1 can't tell what to make of my staff. 
It is always playing such odd tricks; sometimes 
getting me a supper, and sometimes stealing it 
away/ 1 

5. He said no more, and, as he quitted the room, 
the stafi’ went hopping after him. When left 
alone, the old couple spent some time in talking 
about these wonders, and then lay down upon 
the floor, and fell fast asleep. They had given 
up tlxeir room to their guests, and had no other 
bed for themselves than the floor, which I wish had 
been as soft as their hearts. 

6. The old man and his wife were stirring 
betimes in the morning, and the strangers like- 
wise arose with the sun, and made ready to depart. 
They were asked to stay until Baucis had made 
ready some breakfast ; but they seemed to think 
it better to be well on their journey before the 
heat of the day should come on. So they all 
left the cottage together, chatting like old friends, 

7. “ Ah me I" said Pliilemon, when they had 
walked a little way from the door. “ If our 
neighbours knew what a blessed thing it is to be 
kind to strangers, they would tie up all their 
dogs, and never let their children fling another 
one/* 
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“It is a shame for them to behave ao — that 
it is f cried good old Baucis, H and I mean to go, 
this very day, and tell some of them what naughty 
people they are," 

8. U L fear," said Quicksilver, slyly smiling, " that 
you will find none of them at home.” 

The brow of the elder traveller was just then 
very grave and stem. 

" When men," said he, " do not feel toward the 
humblest stranger as if he were a brother, they are 
unworthy to live on the earth.” 

9. “ And, by-the-bye, my dear old people,” cried 
Quicksilver, “ where is this same village that you 
talk about ?” 

Philemon and his wife turned toward the valley ; 
but, instead of meadows, and gardens, and houses, 
they saw the blue surface of a lake, which filled 
the basin of the valley from brim to brim. The 
village had been there yesterday, and now was 
gone ! 

10. “Alas!” cried the old people, “what has 
become of our poor neighbours ?” 

“ They live no longer as men and women,” said 
the elder traveller, in his grand and deep voice, 
while a roll of thunder seemed to echo in the 
distance. “ There was neither use nor beauty in 
such a life as theirs; they had no love in their 
hearts for their fellow -creatures ; so the lake, that 
was of old, has spread itself forth again, to reflect 
the sky, 

11. “And as for you, good Philemon,” he went 
on, “ and you, kind Baucis, you have done well, my 
dear friends ; because, out of your scanty means, 
you have fed the stranger. Wherefore ask what 
favour you have most at heart, and it is granted.” 

12. They looked at each other; and then cried 
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together, " Let us live together, while we live, and 
leave the world at the same instant, when we die* 
For we have al ways loved one another/' 

“ Be it so ! ,J said the stranger. " Now, look toward 
your cottage.” 

13. They did so* But instead of their humble 
cottage was a palace of white marble l 

Cl This is your home,” said the stranger, smiling 
on them both. “ Be as loving and as kindly there 
as in the poor hovel to which you welcomed us last 
night” 


The old folks fell on their knees to thank him 
but, behold ! neither he nor Quicksilver was there. 

14* So they lived in their marble palace, and 
spent their time, with great joy to themselves, 
in trying to make everybody happy who chanced 
to pass that way* The wish of their hearts, too, was 
granted, for they died, as they had lived, together. 

— Adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne* 


To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die, 
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Lesson V. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


crisp 

choir 

bellows 

threshing-floor 

sledge 

chestnut 

measured 

Sunday 

chaff 

sinewy 

eefcton 

parson 

preach 

brawny 

flaming 

rejoice 

owes 

mighty 

Paradise 

attempted 


L Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles o£ his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron banda 

2. His hair is crisp, and black, and long : 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat : 

He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the bice, 
For he owes not any mam 

3. Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 

Yon can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

A And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor, 
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5. He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 

Fie hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

6. It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 

Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand, he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes, 

7. Toiling — rejoicing— sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes : 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

— LosorELijow. 

Lesson VI. 

THE BIRTH OF MOSES. 

bathe wisdom enemies task -matter 

daubed mortar handmaid oppressed 

nurse afflict bulrushes possession 

1- Jacob (who is also called Israel) died in Egypt ; 
and liis children, and his childrens children, dwelt 
in the land of Egypt, and got possessions there, and 
multiplied, and the land was filled with them. 

% But after many years, there arose a new king 
over Egypt who knew not Joseph, And he said to 
his people, 1 11 The children of Israel are too many 
and too strong for us. Come, let us deal wisely 
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with them ; lest, when there comes any war, they 
join themselves to our enemies and fight against 
ua H 

3. So the Egyptians set over them task -masters, 
to afflict them with burdens. And they made their 
lives bitter with hard labour, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all manner of work in the field. But 
the more the Egyptians oppressed them, the more 
the Hebrews, the children of Israel, multiplied, 

4. Then Pharaoh gave command to all his people, 
“ Every son that is bora to the Hebrews you shall 
cast into the river.” 

But one of the Hebrew women had a new-born 
son ; and when she saw that he was a goodly child, 
she hid him three months. And when she could no 
longer hide him, she took for him a basket of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and pitch ; and 
she put the child in the basket, and laid it in the 
flags by the river's brink. 

5. And his sister stood afar off, to see what would 
be done to him. And the daughter of Pharaoh 
came down to bathe at the river ; and her maidens 
walked along by the river side ; and she saw the 
ark among the flags, and sent her handmaid to 
fetch it. And she opened it, and saw the child : 
and the babe w r ept. And she had pity on him, and 
said, “ This is one of the Hebrews' children,” Then 
said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter, " Shall I go 
and call one of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee V* And Pharaoh's daughter 
said, “ Go.” So the maid went and called the child’s 
mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, 
“ Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages/ 1 

6. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
And the child grew, and she brought him to 
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Pharaoh’s daughter. And Pharaoh's daughter 
called his name Moses. And she took him and 
brought him up as her own son ; and he was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 


Th« tree roots more fast 
That haa stood h rough blast. 


Lesson VII. 


HEROES OF THE FLOOD. 
Pam I. 


jolly 

sultry 

wearily 

cattle 


torrents 

shudder 

skirling 

whiled 


nervous 

chimney 

horizon 

millions 


courage 

expectation 

cheerfuUy 

persuaded 


1. It was a sultry day in midsummer. The sky 
was clear but for a fiery -looking haze that hung 
round the horizon. For months there had been no 
rain; the river that sometimes ran below their bush 
cottage was quite dry, the grass was burnt up, and 
even the gums round their clearing looked sad and 
thirsty. 

2. Johnny Grant, a brown- faced lad of fourteen 
or fifteen, had just lighted a pile of rubbish and 
useless timber, which he and his father had been 
clearing from the land. As the flames leapt up and 
crackled fiercely among the dry branches and 
leaves, he sat down on a log, to rest and chat with 
his little sister and brother — Helen and George, 

3. “ I wonder if father will come back to-night ?*' 
asked Helen. 

“ He will be sure to come,” said Johnny,” unless 
mother is so well that she can come with him. 
You won't mind waiting a day, if mother comes, 
will you?” 
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" Oh, no/ 1 said the little ones, pleased at the 
thought that mother might come. 

4. ** I wish it would rain,' 1 sighed the boy, looking 
wearily towards the horizon. 

“ I think something is going to happen/ 1 said 
Helen. “ It seems lonely without father or mother/' 

“ Keep a good heart, little woman/' cried Johnny 
rousing himself, and throwing more branches on 
the fire. 

5. It did seem as if something was going to 
happen. The red haze was growing darker and 
there was a strange stillness in the air. The birds 
were silent, and even the locusts had ceased their 
skirling. It was a dead, hot silence. The cows 
stood and lifted their weary heads in silent 
sxpectation, and Rover, the dog, stretched himself 
and threw inquiring glances around. 

6. When the fire had burned down, the children 
went in to get some dinner. Their house was built 
of slabs, with a roof partly of iron and partly of 
bark. Their dinner was cold meat and bread, and 
a cup of tea for Johnny, 

7. All the afternoon Johnny worked at the clear- 
ing, — grubbing, digging, and burning ; but every 
now and then he glanced at the sky. The long-looked- 
for rain was surely coming. The sky became more 
overcast and gloomy, and towards evening a strange 
shudder went over the bush, followed by the rustling 
of millions of leaves. Out of the haze suddenly 
appeared whirling masses of cloud, and soon a 
storm of wind burst upon them, rushing and hissing 
and booming through the trees, and catching up 
clouds of dust and leaves. 

8. Before they reached the cottage, big rain drops 
began to fall. Johnny held out his hands and 
laughed as he had not laughed for months. How 
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glad father would be I After clearing out the 
guttering round the house and looking up the road 
in vain for his father, he weiit inside and helped to 
get tea ready. Helen and George kept close to 
him; for, although they were old enough to know 
how good a thing the rain was, they felt timid and 
nervous. Fierce gusts of wind roared round the 
house, and torrents of rain lashed against the 
windows, and so much came down the wide chimney 
that they could scarcely keep the fire alight. 

9. But Johnny talked cheerfully, and told them 
how the grass would grow up after the rain, and 
how the starving cattle would grow fat, and, best 
of all, how father and mother would come home 
to-morrow. Yet he, too, was anxious, anxious 
about his father, who might now be wandering 
in the bush. 

10. After tea Johnny took George on his knee, 
and read out of a new story-book which his mother 
had sent for his birthday. Sometimes his voice 
was drowned by the fury of the storm, but the 
story whiled away the time and gave them courage. 
Soon George fell asleep and was put to bed, and 
Helen was persuaded to lie down with him. 

11. Johnny sang and whistled by turns, and 
pretended Lo be very jolly. Sometimes he would 
open the door and peer out into the wild night; 
then he would tip-toe across to the bed where the 
children lay. They were both asleep ; but Helen 
was restless and, at times, would start up suddenly 
and whisper, " Mother !" or “ Father !” and then 
Johnny would kiss her gently and stroke her hair. 


Vain is the glory or the sky. 

The beauty vain of field and grove. 

Unless, while with admiring eye 

VVe gaze, we also learn to love.'— Words wo&Ti| f 
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Lesson VIIL 


HEROES OF THE FLOOD* 
Pakt IL 


strained 

howled 

faith 

plight 

couch 

cramped 


swirling 

wrapping 

trousers 

socket 

anxiety 

heroes 


ladder 

humping 

eSort 

wrenching 

misery 

drift-wood 


dismally 

evidently 

imprisoned 

removed 

immediately 

violently 


1. Then he sat by the fire with Rover's head 

between his knees. He could not sleep for thinking 

of his father. He placed a candle in the window 1 * * * * * 7 , 

and at every lull in the storm strained his ears to 

catch a coo-ee that never came. At length , 

wrapping a cloak round him, he ventured outside. 

Hie rain came down in sheets and the wind bowled 
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dismally, but there wa 8 a new sound he had not 
heard before,— the rushing arid swirling of mighty 
waters. The river was ev idently up, but that did 
not alarm him much, for their house was placed high, 

2, He went in, and lay down on a box couch, and 
was soon fast asleep. How long lie slept he did 
not know. He was awakened by loud barking and 
a tugging at his trousers. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked around ; the fire was out and the candle 
was spluttering in the socket. 

& Un getting up he found, to his dismay, that he 
was standing in more than a foot of water. Quickly 
lighting another candle, he waded over to the bed 
where the children lay, still sound asleep; as he 
looked at them, he began to understand in what a 
dreadful plight they were. Something must be 
done, and done quickly. There might still be time 
to carry the children to a knoll about two hundred 
yards away; but when he opened the door, the 
water rushed in and nearly carried him oti his feet, 
It was too late : they were imprisoned without hope 
of escape, 

4. A shriek from the children called him from 
the door. He lifted them on to the table and tried 
to comfort them. George cried loudly, but Helen 
soon dried her tears and watched intently what 
Johnny did. She had great faith in Johnny. 

5. The w r ater was still rising and soon would be 
over the table. At one end of the house there was 
a kind of loft, formed by loose boards laid across 
the raftera Johnny got a ladder and soon they 
were seated on the planks under the roof, far 
removed from the flood. Rover, too, who had been 
left whining on the table, was hoisted up the ladder. 

6. Here they felt safe, and, clinging to each other 
they watched in silence the steady rising of the 
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flood over whose black waters the candle cast a 
feeble light Chairs, tables, boxes were floating 
about, and pieces of drift-wood came bumping 
through the door. 

7. They had remained there for some time, 
when suddenly some heavy object struck violently 
against the house, which shook and quivered with 
the shock. It then flashed upon Johnny that 
their troubles were not at an end. Leaving George 
in Helen's keeping, he set to work to make a hole 
in the roof ! , and soon succeeded in removing a piece 
of bark. The rain had now ceased, and the moon 
was shining dimly through the flying clouds. 

8. lo get the children on the roof was the work 
of a moment. Rover leapt through the hole 
without any help. The house was now trembling 
and creaking in all its timbers. The brave boy 
murmured a prayer to God and tightened bis hold on 
Helen and George : they would live or die together. 

9. Immediately afterwards there was a great 
rending and wrenching of timber, and the house 
went over bodily and was swept away in the flood. 
They closed their eyes and gave themselves up for 
lost ; but, to their surprise, they found themselves 
floating along as on a raft. A gleam of hope tilled 
the boy's heart : they might yet be saved. 

10. Hardly had the thought passed through his 
mind, when the floating mass was dashed among 
the branches of a tree, and the children were 
hurled into the water. Johnny tried to keep hold 
of his sister and brother ; but the sudden shock 
separated them, \V hen he got his head above 
water, Helen was close to him, but of George there 
was no sign. 

11. Heart-broken and half- stunned as he was, he 
yet managed, by a great effort, to haul Helen and 
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himself on to a limb of the tree, and then to 
straggle along the branch to the fork, where he 
could leave his sister in safety. She was moaning, 
but did not seem much hurt. As soon as he could 
leave her, he tried all the branches in the wild hope 
that George might be caught in one of them, 

12. His search was in vain. He returned and 
sat with his sister, and as he thought of George — 
the pride of mother and father- — swept away to 
certain death, a great sobbing cry broke from him. 
Little Helen touched his face with her hand to 
comfort him. 

13. But what was that ? Splash, splash, just 
under their feet? Johnny bent over and there, 
struggling against the current, was the faitliful 
Rover. With a shout of joy, the boy reached down 
and drew up a dripping form and laid it on Helens 
lap. It was George, whether alive or dead, they 
knew T not Rover was hauled up next and lay 
panting across the thick branches, 

14. And the little child, whom Helen now pressed 
to her heart, was yet living. When they knew" that 
he still breathed, they forgot all their misery. 

15. Cold, wet, and bruised, they clung to their 
perch and waited for the dawn, which seemed 
an age in coming. Their legs grew cramped ; 
thousands of ants, spiders and other insects 
crawled over them, but they were too thankful 
and too weary to mind. 

16. The sun at length arose and shone 'brightly 
over the wild scene, and with the sun came a boat, 
rowed by strong arms, amid the trees that stood 
like islands in the flood, Johnny eoo-eed with all 
his strength, and, a few minutes after, he was 
lowering Helen and George into the arms of his 
father ; and then the brave boy, overcome by the 
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toil and anxiety of that dreadful night, slipped 
down and lay for a time, pale and faint, at the 
bottom of the boat, whilst Rover licked his hands. 

’Men remembered these two as the heroes of 
the great Hood. 

Love scarce is love that never knew 

The sweetness of forg i ving.— W iiittikk, 


Lesson IX. 
A SONG. 



wands rutiles orient 

dower dragons gossamer 

A lake and a fairy boat 

To sail in the moonlight clear — 

And merrily we would float 

From the dragons that watch us here* 

Thy gown should be snow-white silk, 

And strings of orient pearls, 

Like gossamers dipped in milk, 

Should twine with thy raven curia 

Red rubies should deck thy hands. 

And diamonds should be thy dower 
But fairies have broke their wands, 

And wishing has lost its power.- — H ooil 
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Lesson X. 

FOREST GIANTS 

growth girth rival continue 

dense abreast plantlinga pyramid 

1. If ever you go to Melbourne, you should take 
a trip to some of the Ranges that He to the north- 
east. There you will see a sight, the like of which 
can be seen nowhere else in the world. 

2. The hills and vallej^s are clothed with a forest 
of gum trees, so gigantic that their tops seem to 
reach the clouds, They run up straight as the mast 
of a ship, and nearly every tree is over 300 ft, high, 

3. Many measure as much as three hundred and 
eighty feet, and one fallen giant was found to 
measure as it lay, four hundred and thirty -five feet. 
And it must have been even higher than this, for 
the top part had been snapped off in its fail. Try 
to picture to yourselves a tree five hundred feet 
high ! Far higher than the tallest buildings in the 
world ; higher even than the Great Pyramid which, 
it is said, took a hundred thousand men twenty 
years to build. The girth of this tree, five feet 
from the ground, was about sixty feet, 

4. Between these monsters grow tree-ferns, some 
of which are fifty feet high. All the plant life is on a 
big scale. It seems as though the ferns were trying 
to rival their big neighbours the gums. 

5. You notice that these mighty gums have no 
branches for at least half their height. Now why 
is this ? You see the same thing in all dense forests. 

6. The reason is this; AH the trees are struggling 
upward to get light and air. If they wasted time 
in putting out branches in the early stage of their 
growth, they would be beaten in the race by 
hundreds of others growing around them. 
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7. You have read of great battles in which 
multitudes of human beings have been slain. But 
here in this quiet valley* with no sound but 
the rustling of leaves far above you, and the 
babbling of many mountain brooks, there is going 
on every day a light much more deadly, 

8. Every tree in the great wood is fighting for 
dear life’ — for soil and light— without which it 
cannot live. Thousands of plant lings die almost as 
soon as they get their heads above ground ; others 
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perish in their youth, slain by bigger and hardier 
neighbours, which rob their roots of earth-food and 
hide the sun and air from their leaves. Wherever 
plants grow this fight is going on ; but what must 
it be among the plants of F emshaw ? 

9, The " big trees" of California are not so tall as 
our gums, but some of them are thicker. Through 
the trunk of one a road has been cut, through which 
a carriage and pair can drive! The stump of 
another is sometimes used as a dancing door; whilst 
into the hollow trunk of a third, three horsemen can 
ride abreast for thirty feet ! 

10. And they are not only big; they are old. 
Some of them hav T e been growing for over a 
thousand years, and how long they will continue 
to grow no man can say. 

Lesson XL 

SHOOTING NIAGARA. 

wretcb vary or^an faltering 

surf canoe rapids paddling 

scouting resist prevail cataract 

1. A dull, distant, heavy roar came through the 
opening in the bank, swelling on the currents of 
the air, like the deep notes of some mighty organ. 
It seemed to cause the earth itself to tremble, 

2. ** That sounds like the surf on some long, 
unbroken coast,'’ said Cap. 

“ Ah, that is the surf as we have it in this part of 
the world," said Path tinder. “ That is old Niagara 
that you hear; it is this noble stream tumbling 
down a mountain." 

** No one surely will pretend that this line broad 
river falls over yonder hill?” 
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3* "It does, Master Cap, it does; and all for the 
want of stairs, or a road to come down by. This is 
nature as we have it here, though I daresay you can 
beat us down on the ocean/' 

" You have seen these great falls. Pathfinder T r 

4. "I have- — yes, 1 have; and an awful sight I 
saw at that time. The Serpent and I were out 
scouting there, when he told me the stories Ids 
people have of the cataract, and he asked me to 
vary from the line of march a little to look at 
the wonder, 

5, “ We came suddenly upon the stream a 
short distance above the fall, A young Delaware, 
who was with us, found a bark canoe, and he 
would push it into the very centre of the whirling 
water. We tried to show him his folly ; we 
reasoned with him on the wickedness of seeking 
danger that led to no end, but the youth 
among the Delawares are very much the same as 
the youth among other warlike races, risky and 
vain. All we could say did not change Ins purpose, 
and the lad had his way, 

6. "The canoe was no sooner fairly in the rapids 
than down it went, like a body falling through the 
air. No skill of the young Delaware could resist 
the stream. And yet he struggled manfully for 
life, using the paddle to the last. At first he shot 
across the current so swiftly that we thought he 
would prevail; but he had made a mistake, and 
when the truth really struck him, he turned the 
head of the canoe up the stream, and struggled 
in a way that was fearful to look at. 

7, “ For a few moments he held his own, but one 
faltering stroke of the paddle put him back. Then 
he lost ground, foot by foot, inch by inch, until lie 
got near the spot where the river looked even 
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and green, as if it were 
made of millions of 
threads of water, all bent 
over some huge rock, 
when he shot backwards 
like an arrow, and dis- 
appeared. An Indian, 
who was in the bed of 
the stream below, saw 
the brave fellow paddling 
in the air until he was 
lost in the falls.” 

8- “ And what became of the poor wretch ?” 

“He went to the happy hunting-grounds of his 
people, no doubt ; for though he was vmh and vain, 
he was also just and brave.” 


—Adapted from “The Pathfinder,* 1 b>* Feniniore Cooper. 


One brave deed makes no hero.— W hittier. 
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Lesson XII. 

HUNTING SONG. 

baulk duelling tMcket chant 

brake springlets foresters antlers 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay/ 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 

Springlets in the down are steaming, 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 

And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay, 1 * 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 

Wo can show the marks he made, 

When 'gainst the oak his antlers fray'd ; 

You shall see him brought to bay— 

M Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 

Kun a course as well as we * 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can baulk, 

Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ? 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! —Sir W. Soott, 
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Lesson XIII. 

SPIDERS. 

meddlatti Mnges respects spiral 

tyre & pokes mason poisonous 

1- Most people think that a spider is an insect ; 
but that is a mistake. An insect looks as if its 
body were almost cut into three parts, and it always 
has six lega Now, the body of a spider is made up 
of two pieces joined together, and it has eight legs 
instead of six — four on each side. 

2. If you could look inside of the body of a 
spider, you would see that it does not breathe as 
insects do. Insects breathe through little tubes 
that run all over the body, and open into a row of 
holes along each side. But the spider has no such 
tubes, and breathes through a kind of lung. 

3. Insects always undergo many changes after 
they are hatched ; but the spiders have no such 
changes. A young spider, from the time that it 
comes out of the egg, is of the same shape as 
an old one. In these respects, as well as in some 
others, spiders are very different from inseeta 

4. There are a great many kinds of spiders. 
Some of them run about on the ground, and are 
called wolf spiders. Some are called hunting 
spiders, because they chase their prey and spring on 
ii as a cat springs on a mouse. 

5. Another kind of spider is called the unison 
spider, because it builds a little house and fixes to it 
a door, which opens and shuts on a hinge like the 
lid of a box. This spider digs a hole in the ground 
about the size of a man's finger, and lines it with 
silk of its own weaving to keep it warm and dry. 
Then it makes a trap-door of wet earth mixed with 
a little silk. The hinges, on which this door opens 
and shuts, are also made of flue silk. 
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6. You have all seen the field spider, which spina 
its web over weeds, and grass, and bushes. In the 
early morning, when the dew is heavy, the fields 
look as if the fairies had had a grand wash, and had 
hung out their robes to dry. 

7. But the best known of 
all these creatures is the 
garden spider, whase round 
web has spokes running 
to the centre, like the 
spokes of a wheel. Did 
you ever watch a spider 
making its web? This is 
what it does- 

8. First, it goes to a 

MALE GARDEN SPIDER. ^ \ * L ** 

branch of a tree, or some 
such spot, and there fastens one end of a silken cord. 
Then it lets itself down by the cord, which it 
fastens below. Next the 
spider climbs up the cord, 
fixing another to it, so as to 
make it twice as strong. 

Then it spins a second cord, 
which it carries across the 
first, after which it continues 
fixing one cord after another, 
until it has made the web 
look like the spokes of a 
wheel without the tyre. 

9. Having finished the 
spokes, the spider now works 
round the outside, drawing a female garden spider, 
fine silken thread from spoke 

to spoke; the thread passes over a sort of fork near 
one of its hind feet, and when the spider comes to a 
spoke it fastens the thread to it, and then passes on. 
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10. As the little animal goes round and round, 
always drawing nearer to the centre, it soon finishes 
its web. A line that goes round and round in this 
way is called a spiral. Hence we may call tins 
thread the spiral thread. 

11. In the middle of the web there is always 
a thick knot, made of the ends of the spokes. The 
last thing that the spider does is to bite off this knot, 
when the web is done. Then it sits quietly in the 
very middle of its house and waits for its prey. 

12* If a fly should come into this trap, the spider 
leaps upon it at once, and fastens it to its web 
so that it cannot break loose* It then puts it to 
death by biting it with its poisonous fangs. 


vvho that rneddlelh Jeaet sha ll save himself from srrmrt ; 
who stirs an oar in every boat, shall play a foolish 
part. 


Lesson XIV. 


THE NOBLEST DEED OF ALL. 


duty 

account 

resolved 

protect 

enemy 


properly 

employed 

important 

addressed 

action 


included 

entrusted 

valuable 

package 

summit 


enriched 

exactly 

dishonest 

dangerous 

detection 


1. A rich Persian feeling himself growing old 
and finding that the cares of business were too 
great for him, resolved to divide his goods among 
his three sons, keeping a very small part to protect 
him from want in his old age, 

2, The sons were all well satisfied, and each took 
his share with thanks, and promised Unit it should 
be well and properly employed- When this impor- 
tant business was thus finished, the father addressed 
the sons in the following words : 
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3. “ My son s, there is one thing which I have 
not included in the share of any one of you. It is 
this costly diamond, which you see in my hand, I 
will give it to that one of you who shall earn it by 
the noblest deed, 

“Go, therefore, and travel for three months. At 
the end of that time, we will meet here again, and 
you shall tell me what you have done.” 

4. The sons thereupon departed, and travelled for 
three months, each in a different direction. At the 
end of that time they returned; and all came 
together to their father to give an account of their 
journey. The eldest son spoke first: 

u Father, on my journey a stranger entrusted to 
me a great number of valuable jewels, without 
taking any account of them. Indeed, I was well 
aware that he did not know how many the 
package contained. 

5. “ One or two of them would never have been 
missed, and I might easily have enriched myself 
without fear of detection. But I gave back the 
package exactly as I had received it. Was not 
this a noble deed ?” 

“My son/ 1 replied the father, “simple honesty 
cannot be called noble. You did what was right, 
and nothing more. If you had acted otherwise 
you would have been dishonest, and your deed 
would have shamed you. You have done well, but 
not nobly.” 

6. The second son now spoke. He said : “ As I 
was riding along on my journey, I one day saw 
a poor child playing by the shore of a lake ; and 
just as I rode by, it fell into the water and was 
in danger of being drowned. 

7. “ I at once dismounted from my horse, and 
plunging into the water, brought it safe to land. 
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AI! the people of the village where this happened 
will tell you that what I say is true. Was it not a 
noble action ? M 

"My son/* replied the old man, "you did only 
what was your duty. You could hardly have left 
the child to die without exerting yourself to save it. 
You, too, have acted well, but not nobly.” 

8. Then the third son came forward to tell his 
tale. He said : tf Father, I had an enemy, who for 
years had done rae much harm, and tried to take 
my life. 

“ One evening, during my journey, I was passing 
along a dangerous road which ran beside the summit 
of a cliH. As I rode along, my horse started at 
sight of something in the road. 

9. “ I dismounted to see what it was, and found 
my enemy last asleep on the very edge of the cliff. 
The least movement in his sleep, and he must have 
rolled over, and been dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below, 

“ His life was in my hands. I drew him away 
from the edge and then woke him, and told him 
to go on his way in peace.” 

10. Then the old Persian cried out with great 
joy: “Dear son, the diamond is yours, for it is a 
noble, godlike thing, to help an enemy, and 
return good for evil. 


There ie no one liJte & sister, 

In calm or stormy weather. 

To cheer one on the ted touts w»y t 
To fetch one if one goes astray. 

To lift one if one tottere down. 

To siren cr then while one 

— • C, Rossetti, 
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Lesson XV, 


THE “TOM THUMB.” 
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continent 


harbours 
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expense 
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L In the year 1795 a new Governor, Captain 
Hunter, came to Sydney, and with him came a 
young midshipman named Flinders and a surgeon 
named Bass. 

2. In those days very little was known about the 
coast of Australia and nothing at all about the 
interior. It was a great unknown land. No one 
knew^ what wonders or what mysteries it might 
contain. There were rivers on which no white 
man had ever rowed, harbours in which no ship 
had ever anchored, and mountains from which no 
human beings but black men had ever gazed 

3. The two young men became fast friends, and 
talked much together of this unknown land, 
to which they had come. At last they made up 
their minds to explore the coast — to look into every 
bay and harbour and river-mouth. 

4. People laughed at them and said their plan 
was foolhardy. There are always people who 
laugh at told projects and new ideas. But Bass 
and Flinders took no notice of them. At great 
expense they bought a little boat — only eight feet 
long. They named it the " Tom Thumb,” and set 
out on their perilous voyage, 

5. Hoisting a little sail, they soon found them- 
selves on the open sea. The « Tom Thumb ” danced 
about like a cork, now trembling on the crests 
and now lost to view in the hollow of the waves- 
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(J, At length they reached Botany Bay and went 
some distance up the George’s River* When you 
cross over the great bridge at Como, just call to 
mind those two brave fellows and their little craft, 
gliding silently along the curves of the river. 
There were no houses in those days, no punts, no 
railway, nothing but a crooked stream and a 
lonely bush, 

7. Having carefully studied the country, they 
returned to Sydney. The Governor was so pleased 
with their account that he went to the Georges 
River himself, and founded a new settlement which 
he called Bankstown. 

8, The next year the two went out again in the 
" Tom Thumb ; " this time to try to find a large 
river, which was said to enter the sea south of 
Botany. 

9, The current took them further than they 
expected, and they saw no place where they could 
land. But being badly in need of water, Bass 
swam ashore with a cask, which he managed to fiU 
with fresh water. Whilst he was pushing it out 
again, a breaker drove the boat on to the sand and 
drenched their provisions and powder, 

10. After this accident they thought of returning, 
but some natives hailed them, and told them of a 
river where they could get plenty of fresh water 
and wild ducks. The river, however, was only a 
creek, so narrow and winding that even the " Tom 
Thumb ” could scarcely get along. When they had 
gone some distance, numbers of strange blacks 
appeared, and the two travellers began to fear an 
attack, 

11- To have shown any signs of fear would have 
been their ruin ; so putting on a bold face, they 
landed among the blacks. 
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Whilst Bass was spreading out the powder to 
dry, t linders amused himself by clipping the hair 
and beards of the savages. They were aD eager to 
have their locks trimmed, but it was very laughable 
to see the wry faces they made when the scissors 
came close to their noses, 

12. When their things were dry and a broken 
oar mended, they quietly withdrew ; and very glad 
they were to escape so easily. On the homeward 
journey a storm overtook them. They ran before 
it as best they could, Flinders steering with an oar 
and Bass holding the sheet of the sail in his hand. 
Now and then, a wave would burst over the 
gunwale, and the roar of the surf dashing against 
the cliffs, warned them that any moment they 
might be smashed to pieces on a rock. But they 
persevered, and once more the “ Tom Thumb” 
reached Sydney in safety. 

For a time the friends were parted, and Baas 
by himself made a voyage in a whale-boat to the 
south, when he discovered the strait that bears his 
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name. But in 1798 they were once more together 
in a ship called the “ Norfolk/ 1 In her they sailed 
through the straits and round the rugged and 
beautiful coast of Tasmania. 

14. Then Flinders began his famous voyage 
around the continent, but the story is too long to 
tell here. The great wish of his life was fulfilled; 
he was able to explore almost the whole coast- line 
of Australia 

15. In 1803 he sailed for England; but, unhappily, 
having landed on the island of Mauritius to repair 
liis ship, he was thrown into prison by the French 
Governor, who seized all his papers and charts. It 
was not till 1810 that he was released. Four years 
later he died, of a broken heart, it is said. 

16. His friend had even a sadder end. He left 
Sydney in a vessel bound for Valparaiso. On the 
voyage the Captain went mad, and Bass was put in 
command of the ship. When they reached South 
America, the Spaniards refused to trade with them, 
and only yielded when Bass turned the guns of 
the ship upon the town. 

17. They had not long to wait for their revenge. 
Finding Bass alone, they seized him and no one 
knows what became of him. Some think he died 
in the mines of the Andes. 


The slender beech and. the sapling oak. 

That grow by the shadowy rill. 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 

You may cut down which you will. 

But this you must know, that as long as they grow 
Whatever change may be, 

You can never teach either oak or beech 
To be nught but a greenwood tree. 

— T. L. Pkacock, 
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Lesson XVI. 



briar curate erect miscMel 

trotted tractable excellent traveller 

docile discovered brilliantly reverie 


L Did you hear of the curate who mounted his 
mare. 

And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard ; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at 
a word ; 

And again with a word, when the curate said 
Hey, 

She put forth her mettle and galloped away. 

2. As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly 
glowed, 

The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild -briar; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green 
shoot. 

Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful 
fruit 
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5. The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he longed 
for the fruit; 

With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed. 

And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature 
stood still. 

And he gathered the fruit till he took his good 
fill 


4. " Sure never/ 1 he thought, was a creature so 
rare, 

So docile, so true, as my excellent mare, 

Lo, here, how I stand " (and he gazed all around), 
u As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 
Yet how* had it been, if some traveller this way 
Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to 
cry Hey ? 5 * * * * * 11 


5. He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie ; 

At the sound of the word, the good mare made 
a push, 

And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush. 

He remembered too late, on his thorny green 
bed, 

Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely 
be said. 

— T. L. Peacock. 
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Lesson XVII- 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A SHARK- 


mood attached 

buoys starboard 

pride progress 

quarter prevent 


cartridge 

p ainfully 

report 

joyous 


deafening 

Instantly 

percussion 

ercitemaut 


1* Our noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay of 
Tangiers, a town in the north-west part of Africa- 
The day had been very mild, with a gentle breeze 
sweeping to the northward and westward. Toward 
the close of the day the sea-breeze died away, and 
hot, sultry breathings came from the great, 
sunburnt desert of Sahara. 

% Half an hour before sundown the captain gave 
the cheering order to call the hands to ** go in 
swimming ” ; and, in less than live minutes, the 
forms of our sailors were seen leaping from the 
arms of the lower yards into the water. 

One of the sails, with its corners fastened from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging boom, had 
been lowered into the water, and into this most of 
the swimmers made their way, 

3. Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most heartily were two boys, one of whom 
was the son of our old gunner ; and, in a laughing 
mood, they started out from the sail for a race. 
There was a loud, ringing shout of joy on their 
lips as they put off, and they darted through the 
water like fishes* The surface of the sea was 
smooth as glass, though its bosom rose in long, 
heavy swells that set in from the ocean. 

4* One of the buoys, which was attached to the 
anchor, to show where it lay, was far away on the 
starboard quarter, where it rose and fell with the 
lazy swell of the waves. 
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Towards this buoy the two lads made their way, 
the old gunner's son taking the lead; but when 
they were within about sixty yards of the buoy, 
the other boy shot ahead and promised to win the 
race* 

5* The old gunner had watched the progress of 
his son with great pride; and when he saw him 
drop behind, he leaped upon the quarter deck, and 
was just upon the point of urging him on by a 
shout, when a cry was heard that struck him with 
instant horror, 

14 A shark ! a shark f shouted the officer of the 
deck ; and at the sound of those terrible words, the 
men who were in the water, leaped and plunged 
toward the ship, 

6. Three or four hundred yards away, the back 
of a monster shark was seen cleaving the water. 
Its course was for the boys. 

Fora moment the gunner stood like one who had 
lost his reason ; then he shouted at the top of his 
voice for the boys to turn; but they heard him 
not 

7. Stoutly the two swimmers strove, knowing 
nothing of the danger from the shark. Their 
merry laughter still rang over the waters, as they 
were both nearing the buoy. 

Oh, what anxiety filled the heart of the gunner ! 
A boat had put off, but he knew it could not reach 
the boys in time to prevent the shark from 
overtaking them. 

8. Every moment he expected to see the monster 
sink from sight- — then he knew all hope would be 
gone. At this moment a cry was heard on board 
the ship, that reached every heart — -the boys had 
discovered their enemy. 

The cry startled the old gunner, and, quicker 
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than thought he sprang from the quarter-deck. 
The guns were all loaded and shotted, fore and aft, 
and none knew their temper better than he. 

9. With steady hand, made strong by sudden 
hope, the old gunner pricked the cartridge of one 
of the quarter guns ; then he took from his pocket 
a percussion-cap, fixed it on its place, and set back 
the hammer of the gun-lock. 

10. With great exertions, the old man turned the 
heavy gun to its bearing, and then seizing the 
string of the lock, he stood back and watched for 
the nest swell that would bring the shark in range. 
He had aimed the piece some distance ahead of his 
mark ; another moment would settle his hopes and 
fears. 

11. Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
tliat old ship beat painfully. The boat was still 
some distance from the boys, while the horrid 
sea- monster was fearfully near. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the roar of 
the gun ; and, when the old man knew his shot was 
gone, he covered his face with his hands, as if 
afraid to see the result. If he had failed, he knew 
that his boy was lost. 

12. For a moment after the report of the gun 
had died away upon the air, there was an unbroken 
silence ; but, as the thick smoke arose from the 
surface of the water, there was, at first a low 
murmur breaking from the lips of the men — a 
murmur that grew louder and stronger, tiU it 
swelled to a joyous deafening shout. 

13. The old gunner sprang to his feet, and gazet 
ofi' on the water, and the first tiling that met his 
sight was the huge body of the shark floating on 
its back, the shot aimed by him having instantly 
killed it. 
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In a few moments the boat reached the daring 
swimmers, and, greatly frightened, they were 
brought on board. The oid man clasped his boy 
in his arms, and then overcome by the powerful 
excitement, he leaned upon a gun for support 

To go a long journey lo offer incense in a distant 
temple, is not so good as showing kindness near home 


Lesson XVIII, 


THE CUTTLE-FISH. 
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L The sea is full of 
strange creatures, but 
none are stranger than 
the cuttle-fish. Sailors 
in the olden time used 
to tell wonderful stones 
of these animals. Their 
imagination pictured 
them big as islands, 
and strong enough to 
destroy a three-masted 
vessel ! But ever since the time of Sindbad 
the Sailor, sea-stories have had to be taken with 
a grain of salt. Fancy a monster a mile and 
a half round, with horns as tall as a mast, and with 
arms strong enough to pull a man-of-war to the 
bottom ! That was the kind of story the Sindbads 
of olden time told of the “ Knxken." They were good 
stories, but after the model of the " Arabian Nights.” 
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2. Well, the cuttle-fishes, big and little, belong to 
the shell-fish tribe ; they are related to the oyster, 
the cockle, the snail, and the whelk. They have no 
shell, however, unless we call the skeleton, buried 
in the flesh, a shell, 

3. The body of a cuttle-fish is like a thick, fleshy, 
sack of various colours, and round the head are 
eight or ten long fleshy strips, called the “arms.” 
In the centre of these is the mouth, which is 
provided with a pair of horny jaws, with which the 
animal can give a severe bite. 

4. The arms are sometimes very long — thirty 
feet in some cases — and they carry a number of 
little suckers, which enable the animal to hold fast 
to any object. It is no joke, therefore, to find 
yourself in the grip of even a moderately -sized 
cuttle-fish. The creature twines its slimy, snake- 
like arms round your hand, holding firmly by 
means of its suckers, and then bites with its 
sharp beak. 

5. Cuttle-fishes can swim rapidly, either head 
foremost or tail foremost. They propel themselves 
backwards by means of jets of water, which they 
eject from a tube or funnel in front of the body. 

6. But besides their great powers of swimming, 
and their strong jaws and suckers, they have 
another and very singular way of protecting 
themselves. Inside its body each fish carries a bag 
filled with a blackish-brown fluid, not unlike ink 
to look at. 

7. When pursued, the cuttle-fish will often squirt 
out a jet of this inky fluid into the water. Under 
cover of the cloud so formed it escapes its 
bewildered foe. The “ink” of the cuttle-fish, 
when dried, makes a brown paint, known under 
the name of “ Sepia/ 1 
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Lesson XIX 


THE GOING FORTH FROM EGYPT 


overthrew pursued multitude 

dungeon wilderness encamping 


1. Moses and his brother Aaron went to Pharaoh, 
and said: “ Thus saith the God of Israel, "Let my 

S le go, that they may hold a feast to me in the 
era ess/ ” And Pharaoh said, “Who is your 

God, that I should obey Him, and let the children 
of Israel go ? I know not your God, and I will not 
let you go. Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, 
R e rest from their labour? 



And he said to the task 


masters that were set over the children of Israel, 
“The men are idle; therefore they say, ‘Let us go 
and hold a feast to our God/ Let heavier work be 
laid upon them/* 

2, And after this, at midnight, God smote all the 
first ‘born of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that .sat on liis throne to the first-born of the 
prisoner that waa in the dungeon. And Pharaoh 
rose up in the night, he and all his servants, and all 
the Egyptians, and there was a great cry in Egypt ; 
for there waa not a house in which there was not 
one dead, 

3. And Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in 
the night, and said, £+ Get you forth from among my 
people, both ye and all the children of Israel ; and 

f o, serve your God, as ye have said. Take your 
oeks and your herds, and be gone, and bless me 
also/' And the Egyptians sent them out of the land 
in haste ; for they said, “ We be all dead men/' 

4, And the children of Israel went forth out of 
the land of Egypt, a great multitude on foot 
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that were men, besides children; and much 
cattle with them. And God led them by the way 
of the wilderness by the lied Sea, 

5. And it was told the King of Egypt that the 
children of Israel were gone; and he was sorry that 
he had let them go from serving him. And he 
pursued after them with his army, and all his 
horses and chariots, and overtook them encamping 
by the sea. And when the children of Israel saw 
the Egyptians marching after them, they were sore 
afraid ; and they said to Moses, “ Mast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness because there were 
no graves in Egypt ? It wore better for us to serve 
the Egyptians, than that we should die in the 
wilderness." 

6. And Moses said to the people, “Fear not; 
stand still, and see how God will save you to-day; 
ye shall see them again no more for ever. God 
shall fight for you.” 

7. And God caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all the night, and made the sea dry land, 
and the waters were divided. And the children of 
Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry" 
ground ; and the waters were a waU to them on 
their right hand, and on their left, 

8. And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after 
them into the midst of the sea— all Pharaohs horses, 
his chariots, and his horsemen. And when the 
morning appeared, the sea returned, and the 
Egyptians lied ; but God overthrew them in the 
midst of the sea ; there remained not so much as 
one of them. Thus God saved the children of 
Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; 
and they saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea 
shore. And the people believed in God, and in his 
servant Moses. 
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Lesson XX. 



decay daffodils attained 

Pair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon* 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as yon; 

We have as short a Spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you, or anything* 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the Summer's rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found again* 

— Ho lu KT H KKKli K, 
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Lesson XXI. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Part I, 
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1- Long ago, the Greeks tell us, there was a youth 
named Jason, whose father had been driven from 
the throne by Pel i as. Now Jason, when he had 
come to man’s estate e< demanded of Pelias his 
father's kingdom ; but Pelias answered that, if he 
would bring from Colchis the Golden fleece, he 
would yield him his rights.” This Jason resolved 
to do. Many sneered at him ; for to win the Fleece 
was thought beyond the power of men ; but the 
goddess Hera helped, and many heroes were 
persuaded to join in the quest. 

2. First they felled pine trees in the woods and 
built a great galley, which they named H Argo/' 
When the ship was finished, they drew her down to 
the beach on rollers, and launched her in the blue 
sea. Then the heroes pressed across the gangway, 
and pushing out from the shore, sailed away with a 
favouring breeze behind them. 

3 . After many days they passed into a dismal 
sea, that stretched beyond eyesight, and was full of 
perils. Fogs, and shoals, and ice-cold storms were 
there ; wnd worst of all were the " Wandering Blue 
Bocks, which were not fixed, but moved about on 
the face of the waters. They saw them far off, 
glittering cold and white in the sunlight, and 
when they came nearer, they heard them clash 
together with a noise louder than thunder. They 
leaned upon their oars and looked, whilst fear 
gnawed at their hearts. 
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4. 11 Between them we most pass,” said the 
helmsman ; " so look ahead for an opening, and be 
brave, for Hera is with us.” 

Then they slipped a dove which flew toward the 
Clashers, for that is the English of the Greek 
name for these roeks. The bird, after hovering a 
while above the troubled sea, darted through, 
just as the rocks were drawing together. The 
heroes held their breath as they saw her pass 
through unhurt, for only the tail feathers were 
struck off, as the Clashers met with a grinding crash. 

5. Then the heroes gave a loud shout, and 
grasped the oars and plied them with might and 
main, and drove the ship toward the Clashers, 
which were now drawing apart again. Time after 
time, the fierce waves drove them back. ** Already 
the cruel rocks were drawing together again, when 
the goddess came to their aid. With one hand 
she pushed back the approaching rocks, with the 
other she urged on the “Argo,” so that it flew 
through the channel, straight as an arrow. As the 
rocks struck together they broke off a small piece 
of the stern. Then they flew asunder, and remained 
fixed for ever; for so it was decreed by fate that 
they should move no more when once a ship had 
passed between them.” 

6. At length they came to the Colcliian land, where 
the King of the country received them with a cunning 
show of courtesy; but at I the time lie was casting 
about in bis mind how he might destroy them. 

“ Choose the best from among you,” said he, 
11 and let him fulfil the labours which I demand, 
and then I will give him the Golden Fleece for a 
prize, and a glory to you all.” 

7. But Medea, the daughter of the King, was sore 
troubled when she heard these words, and pitied 
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the brave heroes in her heart, for she knew that her 
father was cruel and crafty, and that the champion of 
the Greeks would surely meet his death. Then, going 
secretly by night, she besought Jason to go home. 

8. “ You know not,” said she, “ what he must do 
who would win the Fleece, He must tame the 
two brazen- footed bulls, who breathe devouring 
flame, and with them he must plough, ere nightfall, 
four acres in the field of Mars ; he must sow them 
with the dragon s teeth, each of which will spring 
up an armed man* And then he must pass the 
dragon that guards the Fleece/' 


Lesson XX XL 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE* 
Part II* 


quaya 

daunted 

magic 

Trodged 


ointment panic 

nostril corpses 

wrestled kerald 

sacred hideous 


suspicion 

delicious 

melodies 

enchantment 


L But Jason was not to be daunted, and seeing 
this, Medea, out of love and pity for him, gave him 
an ointment made of a magic flower. If he 
anointed his body with this, she said, he would 
have the strength of seven, and neither fire nor 
sword would be able to hurt him. She gave him, 
too, a magic ball. When the warriors sprang from 
the dragon’s teeth, he was to cast this ball among 
them, and immediately they would fall upon each 
other and so perish. 

2, The day came, and Jason went boldly to the 
cage which contained the fiery bulls, and threw 
0 P eil ( th e gate. The bulls “roared in their joy and 
fury/ and rushed at the hero. But he, protected 
bv the magic ointment and aided by the spells 
which Medea kept- muttering, budged not an inch- 
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3. “ Baffled, they stopped, still bellowing, and the 
tlarne still spouted out from nostril and from 
mouth/' The fiery fountain broke upon him, 
harmless as water. Then Jason, leaping upon the 
nearest, wrestled writh him and threw him to the 
ground. In like manner he overthrew and tamed 
the other 

4 So both the bulls were tamed and yoked, and 
Jason ploughed the sacred field. Then he sowed 
the serpent's teeth, and out of the earth sprang 
thousands of warriors who, with drawn swords, 
rushed upon Jason. 

5. The wily King laughed, but not for long, for 
Jason hurled the ball amid the surging mass, and a 
strange panic and suspicion of each other fell upon 
them, so that they turned about and slew one 
another, till at last not one was left and ail the 
field was red with their blood and heaped with 
corpses. 

6. Then Jason cried to the King 4t Lead me 
to the Golden Fleece before the sun goes down/* 

But the King bade his Heralds cry : “ Every man 
to his home for tyo- night. To-morrow we will meet 
these heroes, and speak about the Golden Fleece/ 1 

Then he turned in wrath to Medea and threatened 
her with death if the strangers should gain the 
Fleece for he knew now that her enchantments 
had helped them. 

7. Then Medea, full of fear and sorrow, went to 
Jason. “ Must I leave my home and my people, and 
wander with strangers across the sea ? Yet the lot 
is cast and I must endure it. I will show you how- 
to win the Fleece." 

11 But now be ready, for 1 long full sore 
To hear the merry dashing of the oar. 

To feel the freshness of the following breeze 
That sets rue free, at id sni tithe rough sail seas.' 1 
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8. Together they went by night to the Temple 
where the Dragon guarded the Fleece. Medea 
threw open the door and there lay the huge 
monster on the door. Hideous lie was to look at— 

“Dull-skinned, foul-spotted, with lank rusty hair 
about his neck.” 



9. Jason shuddered at the horrible sight, but 
Medea took forth a harp and moving her fingers 
[( am ongst the golden strings,” played such 
nameless and delicious ” melodies, that the fierce 
beast was charmed and lay as if asleep. Then 
Jason went swiftly, and one by one, opened the 
doors of the inner part of the Temple and bore 
away the Fleece. 
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10, The prize was won. The two hastened from 
the dreadful place and passed down the dark 
streets to 

“The long white quays, and at the street's end now 
Beheld the ships 1 2 masts standing row by row 
Stark black against the stars,” 

The anchor was weighed, the long oars dipped in 
the water, and the “ Argo " shot down the river to 
the open sea, and the heroes and Medea said 
farewell to the Colchian Land, 


The man of lire upright, whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanity; 
Thai man needs neither tower nor armour for defence, 
Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder’s violence, 

—Francis Bacon. 


Lesson XXIII. 

THE STORY OF GIDEON. 


boast 

smite 

barley 

knelt 


offering 

family 

valoux 

empty 


torches 

locusts 

encamped 

tongue 


delivered 

grasshoppers 

subdued 

produce 


1, When the children of Israel were settled in 
the land of Canaan, they did evil in the sight of 
God ; and God delivered them into the hand of 
their enemies, 

2, And the Midianites came up against them, 
men without number, like swarms of grasshoppers ; 
and they came with their cattle and their camels, 
and their tents, and entered into the land; and 
when the children of Israel had sown, the Midianites 
destroyed the produce, and left them neither sheep, 
nor ox, nor ass. And the children of Israel hid 
themselves from the Midianites in dens and caves 
in the mountains. 
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3. Then they cried to God* And an angel 
appeared to Gideon as he was threshing wheat 
in hiding from the Midianites, and said to him: 

“ God is with thee, thou mighty man of valour/ 1 
And Gideon stud to him : “ Oh, my lord, if God 
be with us, why, then, is all this evil come upon 
us ? Our fathers have told us how God brought 
them out of Egypt ; but now God has forsaken us, 
and delivered us into the hand of the Midianites.” 
And he said to Gideon : 11 Go in thy might, and 
thou shaft save Israel from the hand of the 
Midianites/ 1 And Gideon said : *' Oh, my lord 
how can I save Israel ? My family is poor, and 
I am the least in my fathers house.” And he 
said to Gideon : “ I will be with thee, and thou 
shalt smite the Midianites as one man/' 

4. And in the night Gideon took ten men of his 
servants, and broke down the altar of Baal winch 
his father had, and built an altar to God, and 
offered a burnt offering to God upon the altar. 
And when the men of the city arose in the morning, 
they saw that the altar of Baal was broken down. 
And they said, one to another, “ Who has done this 
thing ? ” And when they heard that Gideon had 
done it, they said to his father : “ Bring out thy 
son, that he may die, because he has broken down 
the altar of Baal.” But his father said to all that 
were against him : “ Will ye plead for Baal ? If 
he be a god, let him plead for himself.” 

5. And when the Midianites came and pitched 
their camp in the valley, Gideon blew a trumpet, 
and sent messengers through the land, and gathered 
men to light. And Gideon and the men that were 
with him pitched their camp beside a spring in 
the mountains, above the camp of the Midianites. 

6 And God said to Gideon : “ The men that are 
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with thee are too many for me to give the 
Midianites into their hand, lest the children of 
Israel should boast themselves against me, and 
say, * Our own hands have saved us/ Go, therefore, 
and say to the men, f Whoever is afraid, let him 
go home* 1 ” And twenty-two thousand went home, 
and ten thousand men remained, 

7. And God said to Gideon : " The men are yet 
too many ; bring them down to the water, and I 
will try them for thee there. Thou shall set apart 
on one side every man that laps with his tongue as 
a dog laps, and on the other side, every man rhat 
kneels down on his knees to drink/’ And there 
were three hundred men that lapped, putting their 
hands to their mouths ; but all the rest knelt down 
to drink, 

8, And God said to Gideon : 14 By the three 
hundred men that lapped, will I save you, and 
deliver the Midianites into thy hand,” So Gideon 
kept the three hundred men, and sent all the rest 
away to their homes, 

9, And the same night God said to Gideon : 
** Arise and go down against the camp of the 
Midianites ; for I will deliver it into thy hand. 
But if thou fear to go against them, go with thy 
servant down to the camp, and hear what they 
say,” 

10. Then he went down with his servant to the 

edge of the caxnp. And the Midianites were 
encamped in the valley, like locusts in number ; 
and their camels were without number, like the 
sand on the sea-shore. And Gideon heard a man 
telling a dream to his fellow, and saying : ** I 

dreamed that a cake of barley bread tumbled 
into the camp of Midi an, and came to the tent, 
and struck it, and turned it upside down,” And 
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his fellow answered : “ This must mean the sword 
of Gideon ; into his hand God will deliver Hidian, 
and all the army;' 

And Gideon returned to his camp. 

11. And Gideon put into the hands of all his 
men trumpets and empty pitchers. And he said 
to them : w When we come to the camp of the 
Midianites, do as ye see me do. When I blow the 
trumpet, then blow ye the trumpets also on every 
side of the camp, and shout, 4 For the Lord and 
for Gideon/ 11 

12. So Gideon and the three hundred men came 

to the camp of the Midianites in the middle of the 
night and stood every man in his place round 
about the camp ; and they broke the pitchers, 
and held the torches in their left hands, and the 
trumpets in their right hands ; and they blew the 
trumpets, and shouted, “ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon.” And all the army of the Midianites 
ran; and God set the J * 11 



against his fellow. 


the land ; and the men of Israel gathered together 
and pursued them. Then the men of Israel said 
o Gideon : “ Itule thou over us, thou, and thy son, 
and thy son’s son after thee ; for thou hast delivered 
us from the hand of Midian.” And Gideon said 
to them : “ I will not rule over you ; neither shall 
my son rule over you : God shall rule over you.” 

13. Thus were the Midianites subdued before the 
children of Israel, so that they lifted up their heads 
no more. And the country was* in peace for forty 
years. 


The path of the righteous is as the light of dawn, 
That shi neih more and more unto the perfect d ay ; 
The way of the wicked i» an dnrknei$$ ; 

They know not at what they alu mble.— T iik Sii^k- 
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Lesson XXIV, 
SOLDIER, REST, 



ail rill 
sedgy 
fallow 
elan 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking* 

In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 

Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more ; 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Morn of tod, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour’s clang, or war -steed champing, 
Trmnp nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping ; 

Vet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow* 

And the bittern sound his drum, 

Booming front the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guards nor warders challenge here ; 

Hero’s no war-steed/s neigh and champing, 
Shouting elans, or squadrons stamping* 

— W. Soon, 


isle 

warfare 

armour 

neigh 


champing 

mustering 

pibroch 

bittern 


summon 

squadron 

challenge 

enchanted 
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Lesson XXV, 


FLYING FOXES AND OTHER BATS, 


gorges 

wreath 

film 

settles 

verandah 

especially 


twilight 

spoilers 

imagine 

sMrmish 

starvation 

appetite 


retreating 

columns 

victory 

zigzag 

extension 

nourishment 


cellar 

vampire 

presence 

appease 

tremendous 

succession 


1. It is the end of a 
day in the early part 
of Autumn, The sun 
has set about half an 
hour. We are sitting 

HEAD OF A ORE AT- EARED BAT. j** , ^ Ul N Crandall, aild 

looking down upon one 
of those deep gorges so common in the Blue Moun- 
tains, It is very still The hilltops are clearly seen 
in the twilight, but the gully is full of shadow, 

% Out of its inky blackness strange creatures 
are streaming in hundreds. Birds they must surely 
be, iind big birds too. They fly with slow, steady 
night, in long lines, as if following a leader. Some 
are at a great height, almost above the light 
wreath of cloud which has suddenly appeared in a 
clear sky. 

3. I he darkness increases, and these birds of 
night begin bo come lower. We can hear the 
beating of their wings through the dusky air. 
Look : one flaps by a few yards away, and settles in 
a guin-tree. L ‘ I lying- foxes P shout the boys. The 
whole air seems crowded with them. 

4, We get out our guns. We shall have sport 
among these spoilers of the orchard. The inoon is 
just rising above a dark ridge of hills, and in a few 
minutes we shall have plenty of light for our guns. 
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5, Bang ! bang ! go shot-guns and pea-riflea 
The reports awaken strange echoes in the silent 
valleys. We imagine the Russians have come, and 
for a quarter of an hour a hot skirmish rages up 
and down the orchard. At length the enemy is 
beaten off; we ean see their retreating columns 
against the moon. We raise a shout of victory and 
run about to pick up the spoil and count the 
slain. 

6. When we have cooled down, we take one of 
the corpses and examine it Bird or beast ? is the 
question. True ; it flies and has wings ; but its 
skin, instead of being covered with feathers, is 
covered with hair. And whoever heard of a bird 
without feathers ? 



7, Then again, it has long ears and sharp teeth. 
You see, then, that it is really not much like a bird 
It flies like a bird, but that is all 

Now spread out its wings. They consist of a 
thin film of skin stretched upon a bony framework 
and unfolding somewhat like a fan. This frame* 
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work is made up of the bones of the arm, and more 
especially of the enormous fingers of the hands or 
fore-feet 

The film of skin is simply an extension of the 
skin of the body. Thin though it is, it is yet double. 

8. Here is a small bat that George caught in his 
bedroom last night. Compare the two and see how 
much alike they are. There is no doubt about it, the 
Flying Fox is simply a huge bat, which lives on 
fruit instead of insects. 

9. George's bat is an insect- feeder. It came into 
his room after mosquitoes or moths. Its flight is 
rapid and zigzag ; for hours you may see it wheeling 
and dodging about as if for fun. But all the time 
it is snapping up insects, for which it has a 
tremendous appetite. I have heard of one which 
devoured thirty or forty blue-bottle flies in quick 
succession. 

10. You never see bats in winter. When 
cold weather comes, they seek out some good 
hiding-place, a barn, a cellar, or a hollow tree, 
and there they hang themselves up by their hind 
claws, to sleep winter away. 

11- For months they seem to have no food But 
of course they would die of starvation if they had 
no nourishment. They must get it somehow, and 
they get it in a curious way. 

Towards the end of summer they grow very fat; 
and strange as it may seem, it is upon this fat they 
live during winter. Their storehouse is in their 
own bodies 

12. Perhaps the most famous bat in the world 
is the Vampire of South America. It is a 
blood-sucker, and attacks man and beast alike. 
Like its relations, it sneaks about at night, when 
the rest of the world is fast asleep. 
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13. When it finds a man with his feet uncovered, 
it makes a hole in his great toe and then sucks 
until its appetite is appeased. The wound it makes 
is painless, so that the sleeper does not know of the 
presence of his enemy. 


Lesson XXVI. 

A LOST CHILD. 

Part I. 

( By ptrmUaion of ITawi, Lock, and Bowden.) 

bluff ankle despair dyetal 

blend pixies ravines beckoning 

savage rocket difference acquaintance 

I. Four or five miles up the river from Garoopna 
stood a lonely hut within the shadow of a high 
hill, three sides of which were washed by the 
waters of the great river. Across the stream was 
the forest, sloping down in pleasant glades from 
the mountains, while on this side were steep, rocky 
bluffs, beyond which was stretched the great 

E assy plain, green and level, and seeming in the 
r distance to meet and blend with the sky. 

2. In the cottage lived a shepherd and liis wife, 
with one little boy, their son, about eight years 
old — a strange, wild little bush -child, without any 
knowledge of the world, and without acquaintance 
with any human beings except his father and 
mother. He was unable to read a line ; he had 
never been taught the difference between right and 
wrong: he was as much of a little savage as you 
could find in the worst dens of a great city. And 
yet, he was beautiful to look upon ; he was active 
as the wild deer of the forest, and fearless as a lion* 
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3. Being yet too small to help his father with 
the sheep, he would wander all the long summer 
days about the river bank, up and down the 
beautiful rock-walled paradise between the water's 
edge and the high, level plains. Often when he 
looked across the stream at the waving forest 
boughs, he fancied he could see other children 



beckoning to him to cross and play in that merry 
land of ever-changing lights and shadows. 

4. It grew quite into a passion with the little 
man to get across and play there, and one day 
when his mother was busy washing some wool 
near the bank of the stream, he said to her, 
“ Mother, what country is that across the river f" 

"The forest, my child.” 

5. u There are prettjr flowers and ripe raspberries 
over there, are there not, mother? Why may I 
not cross and play there ?” 

"The river is too deep, child, and an ugly elf 
lives in the water under the stones* 11 
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6, “ Who are the children that play acroaa there V* 

** Black children, likely; 1 * 

“ No white children ?" 

“ No, my child, none but pixiea Don't go near 
them ; they'll lead you on and on, nobody knows 
where. Don't try to cross the river, my child, or 
you'll be drowned.” 

7. But next day the passion was stronger with 
him than ever. Quite early on the glorious, 
cloudless, midsummer day, he was down by the 
river-side, sitting on a rock, with his shoes and 
stockings off, paddling his feet in the clear, warm 
water, and watching the millions of little fish in the 
shallows, leaping and flashing in the sunlight. 
Never had the river been so low. He stepped in ; 
it scarcely reached his ankle. Now surely he 
might get across. He stripped himself "and, 
carrying his clothas, waded through— the water 
never being above his waist — all across the long, 
yellow, pebbled shallow. And there he stood on 
the beautiful forbidden ground. 

8, He quickly dressed himself and hurried 
onward to view r his new kingdom, richer and far 
fairer than he had dreamed. Such wild flowers, 
and such raspberries! And when he was tired of 
them, such fern boughs, six or eight feet long! 
What tales he would have for his father to-night ! 
He would bring him here, and show him all the 
wonders, and perhaps he would build a new hut 
over here, and come and live In it Perhaps the 
pretty young lady, with feathers in her hat, whom 
he had one day seen riding over the plains, lived 
somewhere here, too. 

9. There ! There is one of those children he has 
seen before across the river. Ah ! Ah I it is not a 
child at all, but a pretty grey beast with big ears 
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A kangaroo, my lad ; he will not play with you 
but skips away slowly, and leaves you alone. 

10. There is something like the gleam of water 
on that rock. Take care! A snake 1 Now a 
sounding rush through the wood and a passing 
shadow ! An eagle 1 He brushes so close to the 
child that he strikes at the bird with a stick, and 
then watches him as he shoots up like a rocket, 
and, measuring the fields of air in ever-widening 
circles, hangs like a motionless speck upon the sky. 

11. Here is a prize though ! A tiny young native 
bear, hardlj? a foot long — a little grey beast, with 
funny eyes and an odd-looking face and broad 
flapping ears — sits on a tree within easy reach. It 
Is not afraid. The child lifts it down, and it sits 
contented on his shoulder, and eats a leaf as they 
go along. 

12. What a short day it has been ! Here is the 
sun getting low, and the birds are already going to 
roost. The child would turn and go back to the 
river. Alas ! which way ? 

13. He was lost in the forest. He turned back 
and went, as he thought, the way he had come. 
But soon a tall cliff was seen rising up before him. 
How did it get between him and the river? Then 
he broke down, and that strange madness came on 
him which comas even on strong men when lost in 
the forest — a kind of despair, a loss of reason, 
which lias cost many a man his life. Think what 
it must have been with the child. He was sure 
that the cliff was between him and home. He must 
climb it. Alas • every step that he took carried 
him farther from the river and the hope of safety; 
and when, just at dark, lie came to the top, he saw 
nothing but cliff after cliff, mountain after mountain, 
all around him. 
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14, He had been wandering through deep ravines 
all day, and, without knowing it, was now far into 
the mountains. Night was coming down, still and 
crystal -cl ear, and the poor lad was far away from 
help or hope, going his last journey alone. Partly 
perhaps walking, and partly sitting down and 
weeping, he got through the night And when the 
grey light of morning came up, he was still tottering 
along, and crying from time to time, “ Mother, 
mother !” — still nursing his little bear, his only 
companion, to his bosom, and still holding in his 
hand a few poor flowers he had gathered up the 
day before. 

15. Up, and on all day; and at evening, passing 
out of the timber, he began to climb the bald 
summit-ridge where one ruined tree held up its 
bare arms against the sunset, and the wind came 
keen and frosty. So, with failing, feeble legs, he 
toiled upward still, towards the region of snow, 
towards the lofty nests of the kite and the eagle. 


Lesson XXVII 
A LOST CHILD. 

Part IL 

brisk opposite journey solemnly 

blankets frequent dangerous handkerchief 

1. When the news was carried to Garoopna, none 
were so brisk as Cecil and Robert ; and, long before 
any others were ready, they had strapped their 
blanket© to their saddles, and followed by Robert's 
dog. Rover, were galloping away up the river. 
Neither spoke at first. They knew what a sad task 
they had undertaken. They scarcely hoped that 
any speed they might make would be of help to the 
poor child ; and yet they hurried onward. 
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2. Cecil began — Robert, I am sore that the 
child has crossed the river. If he had been on the 
plains he would have been seen from a distance in 
a few hours.” 

" I think you are right ” said Robert. " Let us 
go up on the other side, and search for marks along 
the bank.” 

3. In half-an-hour they were opposite the hut, 
and, riding across to it to ask a few questions, they 
found the poor mother sitting on the doorstep, 
with her apron over her head rocking herself to 
and fro. 

We have come to help you,” said Robert 
“ Where do you think he has gone V 
■4. She answered, with frequent bursts of grief, 
that.: some days before he had spoken of seeing 
white children across the water who beckoned him 
to cross and play ; that she, knowing well that they 
were fairies, or perhaps worse, had warned him 
solemnly not to mind them ; but that she had little 
doubt that they had helped him over and carried 
him away to the forest. 

5. “ Let us cross again,” said Robert ; <£ he may 
be drowned, but I don't think it.” 

In a quarter of an hour from starting, they found, 
a little way up the stream, one of the child’s 
stockings, which in his hurry to dress, he had 
forgotten. Here brave Rover took up the trail like 
a bloodhound, and, before evening, stopped at the 
foot of a lofty cliff. 

6. " Can lie have gone up here ?” said Robert, as 
they gazed up the steep side of the rock. 

" Most likely,” answered Cecil. “ Lost children 
always climb from height to height. I have heard 
this often from old woodsmen. Why they do so. 
Cod only knows.” 
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7. The brave old dog was half way up, looking 
back for them. It took them until nearly dark to 
get their horses up ; and as there was no moon, and 
the way was full of dangerous places, they resolved 
to camp for the night. 

8. At early dawn they started afresh. Both were 
more silent than before, and the dog with his nose to 
the ground, led them slowly along the rocky ridge 
of the mountain, ever going higher and higher. 

"It is not possible that the child has come up 
here,” said Robert. “ Don't you think we must be 
mistaken V 

9. " The dog does not think so ” said Cecil “ He has 
something before him, not very far off Watch him/' 

The trees were now few and small ; the real 
forest was below them. A hundred yards before 
them was a dead tree, on the highest branch of 
which sat an eagle. 

10. "Rover has stopped/’ said Cecil; "the end is 
near/' 

" See,” said Robert, " there is a handkerchief 
under the tree/' 

" That is the boy himself” said Cecil 

11. They were up to him and off their horses in 

a moment. There he lay dead and stiff, one hand 
still grasping the flowers he had gathered on his 
last happy play-day, and the other laid as a pillow 
between the soft cold cheek and the rough cold 
stone. His midsummer holiday was over, his long 
journey ended. He had found out at hist what lay 
beyond the shining river which he had watched 
so long. — Henri Rinosdey. 


(So vvhen a great man cli*#. 

For yoBtra beyond our ken. 

The light he lftsve« behind him lieu 
Upon the paths of men .— L o.vukkllow. 
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Lesson XXVIII. 

I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

violets Uly-cupa laburnum 

lilacs feathers ignorance 

1. I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom : 

He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day, 

But now, 1 often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

“2* I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white, , 

The violets and the lily-cups— 

Those flowers made of light l 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday, — 

The tree is living yet ! 

3 I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing : 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so hea% r y now. 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 

4. I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were dose against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now, *tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from Heaven 
Than when J was a boy. - T, Hool>. 
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Lesson XXIX. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
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1- When Saul was king of Israel, the Philistines 
gathered together their army to battle ; and Saul 
and the men of Israel went out to meet them. And 
the Philistines stood on a hill on the one side, and 
the men of Israel stood on a hill on the other side ; 
and there was a valley between them, 

2, And there went out a champion from the 
camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, whose 
height was six cubits and a span. And he had a 
helmet of brass upon his head, and he was clad 
with a coat of mail: and he had greaves of brass 
upon his legs, and a javelin of brass between his 
shoulders : and the staff of his spear was like a 
weaver's beam. 

3, And lie stood and cried to the army of Israel, 
and said to them, fl Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array ? Am not I a Philistine, and 
ye servants to Saul ? Choose you a man for you, 
and let him come down to me. If he be able to 
fight with me, and kill me, then will we be your 
servants ; but if I prevail against him and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants. I defy the army of 
Israel this day; give me a man, that we may light 
together.” 

4, And when Saul and all Israel heard the 
words of the Philistine, they w r ere dismayed, and 
greatly afraid. 

Now there was an old man of Bethlehem, 
named Jesse, who had eight sons ; and David 
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was liis youngest son. And the three eldest sons 
of Jesse had gone after Saul to the battle ; but 
David fed Ins father's sheep at Bethlehem, And 
Jease said to David, his son, “ Take for thy 
brothers a measure of this parched corn, and these 
ten loaves, and carry them quickly to the camp to 
thy brothers ; and biing these ten cheeses to the 
captain of their thousand, and see how thy brothel's 
fare*” 

5. And David rose up early in the morning, and 
left the sheep with a keeper, and went, as Jesse 
had commanded him ; and he came to the camp, as 
the host which was going forth to the fight shouted 
for the battle. And David ran to the army, and 
greeted his brothers, 

6. And as he talked with them, there came forth 
the champion, Goliath, out of the ranks of the 
Philistines, and spoke the same words again; and 
David heard them. And all the men of Israel, 
when they saw the man, fled from him, and were 
sore afraid. And David spoke to the men that 
stood by him, and said “ What shall be done to the 
man that kills this Philistine, and takes away the 
reproach from Israel ? For who is this Philistine, 
that he should defy the army of the living God V* 

7. And David's eldest brother heard him speak, 
and his anger was kindled against David, and he 
said “ Why art thou come ? and with wLom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the wilderness ? I 
know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thy heart ; 
for thou art come to see the battle/ 1 And David said 
<f W hat have I done ?” And he turned away from him, 

8. But men repeated before Saul the words 
which David had spoken; and Saul sent for him. 
And David said to Saul, “ Let no man's heart fail : 
thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine, ” 
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And Saul said to David, “Thou art not able to 
fight with him ; for thou art but a youth, and he is 
a man of war/' And David said "Thy servant 
kept his fathers sheep ; and when there came a 
lion, or a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock, I 
went out after him, and smote him, and delivered 
it out of his mouth ; and when he arose against me, 
I caught him by the beard, and smote him, and 
slew him. Thy servant smote both the lion and 
the bear ; and this Philistine shall be as one of them, 
seeing he has defied the army of the living God.” 

9. And Saul said to David, “ Go, and the Lord be 
with thee.” And he clad David wdth his apparel, 
and put a helmet of brass upon his head, and clad 
him with a coat of mail. But David said to Saul, 
<f I cannot go with these ; for I have not proved 
them ” And David put them off him. And he 
took Ids staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in 
the shepherd’s bag which he had ; and his sling 
was in his hand ; and he drew near to the 
Philistines. 

10. And when Goliath looked about, and saw 
David, he disdained him ; for he was but a youth, 
and ruddy, and of a fair countenance. And Goliath 
said to David, “ Am I a dog, that thou comeat to me 
with staves ?” And he cursed him by his gods, and 
said, “Gome to me, and I will give thy flesh to the 
fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field.” 
Then said David, “Thou comest to me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a javelin ; but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of the army of Israel, which thou hast defied. 
This day will the Lord deliver thee into my hand ; 
and I will smite thee, and take thy head from off 
Uiee ; and I will give the carcases of the host of the 
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Philistines this day to the fowls of the air, and to 
the wild beasts of the earth ; that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. For the battle 
is the Lord's, and he will give you into our hand/' 

11. And when Goliath came and drew nigh, 
David ran forward to meet him. And David put 
his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and 
slung it, and smote Goliath in his forehead ; and 
the stone sank into his forehead, and he fell upon 
his face to the earth. Then David ran, and stood 
over him, and took his sword, and slew him, and 
cut off his head. And when the Philistines saw 
that their champion was dead, they fled. And the 
men of Israel shouted and pursued them. 

12, And Saul took David that day, and would 

let him go no more home to his father's house. 
And David went whithersoever Saul sent him, and 
behaved himself wisely ; and Saul set him over the 
men of war, and it was good in the eight of all 
the people, 

He that deepiseth small things, 

Shall Tall by tittle and. little. — Tm Btutn. 


Lesson XXX. 

HOW PLANTS TAKE CARE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN. 
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1. On every side are signs that Spring is coming. 
New- birds are fluttering among the trees, and the 
down-covered buds of apple and peach are swelling 
with new life. The w r attle is bursting with its 
golden treasure, and in sunny corners man}’' a wild 
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flower has already begun to bloom. In wood and 
heath tender leaves are uncurling themselves to 
air and .sun, and out of the bosom of the earth 
peep millions of little green things, full of joy, 
and heedless of late-coming frosts. Unmindful 
too, of the three fat cows, that come rolling along 
the track that leads to “ the garden that 1 love. 
They, too, have scented the Spring, and soon their 
teeth and tongues will make fine play among the 
sweet grasses and tender leaves. 

2, All these little green things that beg us not to 
tread upon them or eat them, have come from seeds 
which last Autumn fell from parent plants, and lay 
quietly in the soil all the Winter, waiting for the 
touch of Spring to wake them from their sleep. 
It is about these seeds and how Nature takes care 
of them that I should like to talk just now. 

3. You know that a plant lives and blooms with 
one great end in view— to bear fruit and seed. The 
fruit is not quite the same as the seed; for the 
fruit may have many seeds. Now the plant is not 
content with bearing seeds ; like a good mother, 
it tries to give its children a fair start in life. 

4. Fruits are just as varied 
as flowers. We can see 
plenty even now. The tur- 
pentines and gums are covered 
with fruit— little hard boxes 
full of seed. Other plants 
have pods like the pea ; 
others bear nuts ; others, 
again, stone fruits, like the 
peach or cherry, and so on, 

5. Now, although it may 
section or a nRKRRT, seem strange to say so, 
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plants are very clever in looking after their 
children, and a great deal depends on the kind of 
fruit and seed they have. What they wish most to 
avoid is letting the seeds fall into the soil near their 
parent. The seeds must be scattered ; be sent out 
into the world to shift for themselves. At home 
there is little room and little food for them, so they 
must go abroad to make their fortunes. This is 
managed in many wonderful ways, 

6. Perhaps you have never seen the maple ; but it 
is a good thing to begin 
with, and the picture will 
help you to understand it. 

The fruit of the maple 
is double, and each part 
has a wing. When the 
fruit is ripe, it rarely 
drops straight to the 
ground. It eddies about 
in the air, and if a wind comes, it may be carried 
away a great distance. 

Sometimes the fruit is winged, sometimes the 
seed itself ; but in each ease the plant gains its 
object — the scattering of its seed, 

7. Plants that enclose their seeds in pods or in 
hard boxes have another plan. Sometimes the pod 
opens suddenly, with a crackling noise, and shoots 
the seeds several yards away. If you walk through 
the bush on a hot day, you may hear on all 
sides the crack, crack of opening pods, A tree 
in the West Indies has a hard woody fruit which 
bursts with a report like a pistol, and the seed is 
hurled out with so much force as to inflict a severe 
wound on any one passing at the time. 

In other cases the pods lie open until a strong 
wind comes and scatters the seeds far and wide. 
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8, But how can the seeds of juicy, flashy fruits 
be scattered ? At first sight you might think these 
fruits were only meant to be eaten and so destroyed. 
The plant has made a mistake ■ it wished to save 
its children and send them happily into the world, 
but it has put too fine a bloom on its fruit and 
given it too sweet a taste. It is sure to be gobbled 
up by some passing animal, 

9. But that is just what the plant wanted. It 
painted its fruit with beautiful colours, and gave it 
sweet juices to please the fancy of bird and beast 
The seeds hidden in the juicy pulp can take care of 
themselves. They may be swallowed, but they are 
too hard to be digested ; they pass through the 
stomach of an animal unharmed and may be 
carried hundreds of miles away. Birds are the 
greatest carriers of seeds* They plant whole forests 
and sometimes make gardens of bare islands, 

10, Sometimes animals are compelled to carry 
seeds, whether they like it or not Many seeds 
have little hooks which cling to the coats of sheep 
or cattle, or to the clothes of human beings. Of 
this kind is the Bathurst burr, which is spread over 
wide districts by sheep and cattle. 

11. I have room to tell you of but one more way 
in which plants look after their children. The nut 
family does not scatter its seeds widely, but it does 
what is just as good. With every seed it sends out 
a plentiful supply of food — enough to last the plant 
during its baby stage. The cocoa-nut, for example, 
grows a good size before it has to work for itself. 


Th*> till 1^ «W6»1 doth kill much 

— BAT* 
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Lesson XXXI 


THE SUNKEN TREASURE. 
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L The hero of this story, William Phipps, was 
born in America, in 1651, two years after Charles 
the First had been put to death, 

2. In his boyhood and youth he used to tend 
sheep upon the hills, and until he had grown to be 
a man, he did not even know how to read and 
write. Tired of tending sheep, he became a ships 
carpenter, and spent about four years hewing the 
crooked limbs of oak trees into knees for veasels. 

3. When he was twenty-two he married a rich 
wife, but it was not long before they lost their 
money. Phipps was once more a poor man, but he 
kept a good heart and often told hia wife that some 
time or other he should be very rich, and build 
lr a fair brick house " in Boston. 

4 Several years passed and he still remained 
poor. During those years he had begun to follow 
the sea for a living. In 1684 he happened to hear 
of a Spanish ship which had been cast away near 
the Bahamas. She was thought to contain a great 
deal of gold and silver. Phipps went to the spot, 
but no treasure was found. 

5. Before he returned he was told of another 
Spanish galleon, which, laden with immense 
treasure, had been cast away near Porto Plata. 
This ship had lain as much as fifty years beneath 
the waves, but Phipps resolved that the sunken 
treasure should again be brought to light 

6. He went to London and told King James II. 
of the vast wealth that was lying at the bottom of 
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the sea, and the King gave him a vessel to look for 
it* For two years he hunted about in vain. The 
ship sprung a leak and the sailors broke into 
mutiny, so Phipps had to return* 

7* Before leaving the West Indies, he met with a 
Spaniard, a very old man, who remembered the 
wreck of the galleon, and told him how to find the 
very spot* The King, however, would not give him 
another vessel, and he might have gone home poorer 
than ever, had not some EngLish noblemen lent 
their help. With a new ship he arrived safely at 
Porto Plata, where he and his men built a large 
boat. 

8* The boat was to enable them to get close to 
the reef of rocks. When it was finished, he sent 
several men in it to examine the place where the 
ship was said to have been wrecked. With them 
went, also, some Indians who were skilful divers. 

9. The boat’s crew proceeded to the reef of rocks, 
and rowed round and round it a great many times. 
They gazed down into the transparent waters, but 
nothing could they see — nothing more valuable 
than a curious sea-shrub, which was growing 
beneath the water, in a crevice of the rocks. 

10. “ We won’t go back empty-handed,” cried an 
English sailor; and then he spoke to one of the 
Indian divers, “Dive down and bring me that 
pretty sea-shrub there* That’s the only treasure 
we shall find*” 

11. Down plunged the diver, and soon rose 
dripping from the water, holding the sea -shrub in 
his hand. But he had learned some news at the 
bottom of the sea. “ There are some ship’s guns,” 
said he, the moment lie had drawn breath, “and 
some great cajxnon, among the rocks, near where 
the shrub is growing.” 
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12. The other divers at once plunged over the 
boat's side and swam headlong down, groping 
among the rocks and sunken cannon. In a few 
moments one of them rose above the water with a 
heavy lump of silver in his arms. The single lump 
was worth several hundred pounds. 

13. The sailors took it into the boat, and then 
rowed back as speedily as they could, to tell Captain 
Phipps of their good luck. “Thanks be to God P 
cries he. tf We shall every man of us make our 
fortunes.” 



14. Hereupon he and all the crew set to work, 
with iron rakes and great hooks and lines, fishing 
for gold and silver at the bottom of the sea. Up 
came the treasure in heaps. Now they beheld a 
table of solid silver, once the property of a Spanish 
grandee. Now they drew up a golden cup, fit for 
the King of Spain to drink his wine out of. Now 
their rakes or fishing lines were loaded with masses 
of silver bullion. There were also precious stones 
among the treasure, glittering and sparkling. 

15, After a day or two they lighted on another 
part of the wreck, where they found a great many 
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bags of silver dollars. But nobody could have 
guessed that these were money-bags. By remaining 
so long in the salt water they had become covered 
over with a crust which was so like stone that they 
had to break them in pieces with hammers and 
axes* When this was done, a stream of silver 
dollars gushed out upon the deck of the vessel- 
16, Now all this treasure came to several hundred 
thousand pounds, and the Captain's share was 
enough to make him comfortable for the rest of 
his life* It also enabled him to build the “ fair 
brick house ” in Boston* 

—Adapted from Hawthorne's ” True Stories*" 


Speaking truth is like writing fair, and cornea only 
by practice. — R ubric* 


Lesson XXXII. 


KILLED BY THE BLACKS. 
Part I* 
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1. The things 1 am going to tell you about 
happened nearly fifty years ago in the North of 
Queensland* Now at that time much of the 
land was still unknown, and brave men went out in 
parties to explore new country. They had to lead 
a hard, rough life and had to face many dangers. 
Many of them left their bones on the hot waterless 
plains of the far west; many died in the gloomy 
forests of the east, and many— more than we shall 
ever know of— were speared ami eaten by the blacks 
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2. The story of Kennedy is perhaps the saddest 
of all these stories. He was trying to find a way 
from Rockingham Ray to Cape York, His party 
was a large one and well equipped. They had 
horses, and drays, and also a small flock of sheep to 
supply them with meat on the journey. They set 
out in high spirits, little dreaming that only three 
of their number would live to tell the tale. 

3* What a country it was ! No roads, no tracks 
3ven ! They kept near the coast, but that made 
travelling all the harder. Day after day, they 
fought and struggled through dense forests, now 
lost in the gloom of deep gullies, now clambering 


up rocky steeps, and now 



brought to a standstill by broad rivers. 

4. When they reached Weymouth Bay, they had 
eaten their last sheep, and only a few horses 
remained. In this plight Kennedy resolved to 
push on to Cape York for help. He took with 
him three white men and a black boy named 
Jacky. 

5. The rest of the party — nine in number- 
remained in camp, in charge of the heroic Carron. 
Several of them were so weak that they could 
scarcely stand ; their only food was horse flesh and 
twenty-eight pounds of flour. Carron did all he 
could to keep up their courage, but, in spite of all 
his efforts, a great gloom settled on every face. 
No wonder ! Shut up, as they were, in a trackless 
forest, without food and surrounded by savages' 
Soon three of their number died. 

6. Then came glad tidings. A schooner was seen 
beating up the bay from the north l No doubt it 
was the vessel Kennedy had promised to send. 
Wild with joy, they hoisted a flag on the hill, 
lighted a beacon fire, and let off rockets and pistols. 
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The schooner stood in for the shore and a boat 
was lowered. Saved, saved ! was in every man's 
thought, 

7. Hastening to the e&mp, Carron packed up a 
few things and waited for the arrival of the 
deliverers. He waited and waited but none came. 
Then, wondering much at their delay, he ascended 
the hill again and looked seaward. The schooner 
was just passing the bay ! In. speechless despair he 
watched her fade away in the distance. It was the 
last gleam of hope : their fate was now sealed. 

8. One after one, the men sank and died, until at 
last only Carron and Goddard were left. The dead 
men lay around unburied, for the survivors were 
too weak to dig graves. 

9. One day, the last but one of the year, the 
blacks brought to Carron a tom and dirty paper. 
It was from Captain Dobson of the “ Ariel," which 
had been sent to rescue them. Carron gave the 
blacks a note to take to the Captain, but the 
savages had no intention of letting their prej 
escape. They crowded round with raised spears 
and threatening cries. It seemed that once again 
the hopes of the white men had been raised only 
to be dashed to the ground, 

10. Hope, indeed, was aLmost dead within them, 
when suddenly the rescue party came on the scene. 
Not a moment too soon ! For even if the blacks had 
spared them, the two survivors must soon have died 
of starvation. Carron was a mere skeleton ; his 
bones stuck out through the skin, but still the 
great heart of the man was calm and undaunted. 


pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
cometh back on foot, and fcege ite way. 

— LONQrBbLSW. 
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Lesson XXXIII. 

KILLED BY THE BLACKS, 

Pabt II. 

pencil weariness buckshot 

ungle imskaken simplicity 

L In the meanwhile Kennedy, all alone, save for 
the faithful Jacky, had been fighting his way 
northward, beset by savages and fainting with 
hunger and weariness. The three white men who 
had started from the camp with him had soon to be 
left behind. One had been wounded by the careless 
handling of his gun, and his companions were weak 
and hopeless. So alone, but with unshaken courage, 
the leader and Jacky tramped on through the jungle. 

2. At length they came in sight of Port Albany ; 
but only one was fated to reach it. All their meat 
was gone, and blackfellows lurked behind every 
tree. Jacky s story in its broken simplicity will 
tell the rest. 

3. M We went on for some two or three miles, 
and then camped. All that night we watched the 
blackfellows — taking it in turns. By and by I saw 
them. It was a moonlight night and I walked up 
to Mr. Kennedy and said to him, ‘ There are plenty 
of blackfellows now. 1 This was in the middle of 
the night. The blacks did not know where we 
slept, for we made no fire. 

4. “ When daylight came, I fetched the horses 
and saddled them. After going a good way up the 
river, we saw the blackfellows corning along our 
track. When they saw us, one of them ran back 
and brought up plenty more, like a flock of sheep. 
It was raining hard, and the blacks were all 
around us 
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5. “ Towards evening we went to a little scrub 
and the blacks, coming behind* threw a spear which 
hit Mr, Kennedy in the back. Then 1 pulled out 
my gun and fired, hitting one fellow all over the 
face with buckshot. He tumbled down, got up 
again and again s and was carried away by two 
others, 

6. “ I pulled the spear out of Mr. Kennedy's back 
and cut out the jag with my knife* Then the 
blacks sneaked round the trees and speared Mr, 
Kennedy in the leg and side. While I was looking 
after the saddle bags, they surrounded him and 
took his watch. On returning, I carried him into 
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the scrub. He was very bad then. I asked him, 
‘ Mr. Kennedy, are you going to leave me V 

7, " Yes, my boy, I am going to leave you. You 
take the books, Jacky, to the captain, but not the 
big ones. Give me paper and I will write.” 

'* I gave him a pencil and some paper. He tried 
to write, but fell back and died, and I caught him 
as he fell and held him, and then I turned round 
myself and cried, 

8, " I dug up the ground with a tomahawk, and 
covered him over with logs, and grass, and my 
shirt and trousers. When night fell, I left him.” 

Such was Jacky's account of the death of 
Kennedy. He himself, though dogged by the 
blacks and almost starving, came safely to Port 
Albany, where he was received on board the 
schooner “ Ariel,” which afterwards rescued Garron 
and Goddard, 


Truth n evftf hurts the teller*— B, BROWKUte. 


Lesson XXXIV. 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

whelp mongrel private 

puppy pique rogue a 

1. Good people all of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

2. In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene'er he went to pray 
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3. A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes; 

The naked ev’ry day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

4. And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree, 

5. This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends. 
Went mad and bit the man. 

6. Around from all the neighboring streets 

The wond’ring neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man. 

7. The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad 
They swore the man would die, 

8. But soon a wonder came to light. 

That show’d the rogues they lied : 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 


— Gourmet a. 
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Lesson XXXV, 


ABOUT WATER. 
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1. There is no need to ask what water is. 
Everybody knows that* you think ; yet we often 
know little about common things, and even if we 
knew all that the wisest men know about water, it 
would still be a great mystery. 

2. Here are a glass oi water and a glass of milk. 
They seem very unlike ; yet in one thing they are 
the same* They are both liquids, or fluids. And 
what is a liquid ? 

3. Liquids have no shape of their own* You can 

S our this glass of water into a vessel of quite a 
ifferent shape, and it will take the shape of the 
new vessel easily and naturally* A block of wood 
keeps its own shape. 

4. Then again, a liquid cannot stand up in a 
heap* You may throw it up for a second, but it 
slides down again and keeps a level surface. The 
particles, of which it is formed, slide easily about 
and roll over each other. The particles of a piece 
of wood remain always in the same place, 

5* Now, what prevents the particles of a liquid 
from remaining piled up in a heap ? It is the 
wonderful force we call gravity* The earth pulls 
all objects to itself* So the apple falls to the 
ground because the earth pulls it, and so, too, the 
particles of a liquid are dragged down, sliding over 
each other, until a level surface has been formed* 

6* Unlike milk, water is colourless and 
transparent. “The sea is blue or green/' says 
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some one. Just so, but the colour there is due to 
something else. Pure water has no colour. Neither 
has it taste or smell If water tastes or smells, you 
in ay be quite sure it is not pure. 

7. If it had colour, some curious things would 
happen. Our clothes and our faces would be dyed 
with it; but pure water, especially when helped by 
soap and sunlight, will take out almost any colour 
and remove all dirt If it had taste and smell, our 
food would have quite a different flavour from what 
it has when cooked in pure water. 

8. Water absorbs gases with great readiness. It 
can take up and hold common air. Without this 
air in water, fish would soon die, for they need air 
as much as we do. But it absorbs other things 
besides air. Decaying leaves and rubbish heaps are 
always giving off bad gases ; so, if youi tank or well 
is near any of these, the water is sure to become 
impure. 

9. Now look at the kettle boiling on the fire. 
The water is bubbling and singing inside, and 
something is coming with a hiss from the spout. 
What is this? Yes, steam or vapour. If you 
allowed the boiling to go on long enough, there 
would not be a drop left in the kettle. 

10. The water is no longer there; it has 
disappeared, but it is not destroyed. It has only 
taken another form and is scattered about in the 
air in such fine particles that you cannot see it. 
The air always holds a great quantity of moisture. 
Sometimes it becomes visible and then we call it 
cloud or mist. 

11. And what was it that turned the water into 

vapour ? “ The heat of the fire,” you answer at 

once. And this turning of water into vapour is 
going on all over the world. The fire is the great 
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sun, and the kettle is the water of seas, lakes and 
rivers* Every minute immense quantities of vapour 
are being taken up into the air ; and a curious thing 
is that the warmer the air is, the more moisture it 
can hold* When the air is warm and dry, the 
laundress has no difficulty in getting the clothes 
dry; but on a damp day, even when it is not 
raining, they may hang on the lines for hours 
and be just as wet as ever, 

12, The reason is that air, like a sponge, cannot 
hold more than a certain amount of moisture. 
Sometimes it is dry and can hold a great deal ; at 
other times it is " wringing wet ” and cannot take a 
drop more, 

13, But to return to our kettle. Plug up the 
spout and what happens ? Why, the lid in a short 
time begins to jump up and down. Perhaps it flies 
ofl' altogether. There is evidently great force in 
steam. When the w T ater is changed by heat into 
vapour, it wants more space* Its particles no 
longer cling to each other ; they struggle to escape, 
to get as far away from each other as possible. If 
we fastened the lid of the kettle down, the vapour 
particles w f ould fight so hard for freedom that the 
kettle would burst. Of this tremendous power in 
steam, we have made use in the steam engine* 

14, If you lived in cold countries, you would see 
another form that w r ater may take. By heating it 
you can change it from a liquid to an invisible 
vapour ; by taking aw r ay heat from it, you can 
change it into a solid, into a mass of ice. At the 
poles the surface of the sea is frozen by the intense 
cold into a solid floor of ice. On high mountain 
ranges you see the same thing ; they are covered 
with great masses of snow' and ice — water in a 
solid form. 
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Lesson XXXVI 


ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS MAN FRIDAY 

Part I* 



1. I was surprised one morning early by seeing 
no less than five canoes all on shore together on 
my side of the island, and the people who belonged 
to them all landed, and out of my sight The 
number of them broke all my measures ; for seeing 
so many, and knowing that they always came four 
or six, or sometimes more, in a boat, I could not 
tell what to think of it, or how I could attack 
twenty or thirty men single-handed. So I lay 
still in my castle, thinking what I should do, 

2, Having waited a good while, listening to hear 
if they made any noise, at length, growing 
impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my ladder, 
and clambered up to the top of the hill, by my 
two stages, as usual, I stood so, however, that 
iny head did not appear above the hill, so that 
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they could not perceive me by any means. Here 
I observed, by the help of my glass, that they 
were no less than thirty in number ; that they 
had a fire kindled, and that they had meat dressed. 
How they had cooked it I knew not, or what it 
was ; but they were all dancing in a strange 
manner round the fire. 

3. While I was thus looking on them, I perceived 
two miserable wretches being dragged from the 
boats, where, it seems, they were laid by, and were 
now brought out for the slaughter. I saw one of 
them fall at once, being knocked down with a club, 
or wooden sword, for that was their way. Two or 
three others were soon at work making him ready 
for their cannibal feast, while the other victim was 
left standing by himself, till they should be ready 
for him. 

4. In that very moment, this poor wretch, seeing 
himself a little at liberty, and unbound, started 
away from them, and ran with great speed along 
the sands, directly towards me. I was much 
frightened when I saw him run my way, and 
especially when, as I thought, I saw him pursued 
by the whole body. However, I kept my station, 
and my spirits began to recover, when I found that 
there were not above three men that followed him. 
Still more was I encouraged, when I found that 
he greatly outstripped them in running, so that, 
if he could but hold out for half an hour, I saw 
he would fairly get away from them. 

5. There was, between them and my castle, the 
creek, which I mentioned often in the first part 
of my story, where I landed my cargoes out of 
my ship. And this, I saw plainly, he must swim 
over, or the poor wretch would be taken. But 
when he came thither, he made nothing of it, 
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though the tide was then up ; but, plunging in, 
he swam through in about thirty strokes, landed, 
and continued his running with great strength and 
swiftness* s 

6. When the three persons came to the creek, 
I found that two of them could swim, but the third 
could not* Standing on the other side, he looked 
at the others, but went no farther, and soon after 
went softly back again ; which, as it happened, was 
very well for him in the end. The two who swam 
were more than twice as long swimming over the 
creek as he was that tied from them. 


He jeata » l scare, that never felt a wound.- -S iukbsnmml 

Lesson XXXVII* 

ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS MAN FRIDAY 
Part II* 

obliged preaeated inclined assistant 

advanced pursuers draught pleasantly 

1* It came warmly upon my thoughts, that now 
was the time to get me a servant, and perhaps a 
companion or assistant, and that I was called upon 
to save this poor creature's life* I therefore ran 
down the ladder with all possible speed, fetched 
my two guns, and, getting up again with the same 
haste to the top of the hill, I crossed towards the 
sea* Having a very short cut, all down hill, I 
soon put myself between pursuers and pursued, 
hallooing aloud to him that fled. He was at first 
as much frightened at me as at them, but I 
beckoned to him with my hand to come back* 

2. In the meantime I slowly advanced towards 
the two that followed ; then, rushing at once upon 
the foremost, I yfccked him down with the stock 
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of my gun. I was loth to fire, because I did not 
wish the rest to hear. Having knocked this fellow 
down, the other stopped, as if he had been 
frightened, and I advanced towards him. But as 



I came nearer, I perceived he had a bow and arrow, 
and was fitting it to shoot at me ; so I was then 
obliged to shoot at him first, which I did, and 
killed him at the first shot 

3, The poor savage who fled, though he saw both 
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hm enemies fallen, was so frightened by the noise 
of my gun that he stood stock-still, and neither 
came forward nor went backward, though he 
seemed rather inclined still to fly than to come 
on. I made signs to him to come forward, which 
he easily understood, and came a little way ; then 
stopped again, and then a little farther, and stopped 
again. 

4. I smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, and at 
length he came close to me. Then he kneeled, 
kissed the ground, and, taking me by the foot, 
set my foot upon his head. This, it seems, was 
in token of swearing to be my slave for ever. I 
took him up, and made much of him, and 
encouraged him all I could. 

But there was more work to be done yet; for 
I perceived the savage whom I had knocked down 
was not killed, but stunned with the blow, and 
began to come to himself. So I pointed to him, 
to show that he was not dead. Upon this, the 
savage whom I had saved, spoke some words to 
me, which I could not understand, but which were 
pleasant to my ears, for I had heard no human 
voice save my own for above twenty- five years. 

5. But the savage who had been knocked down 
began to recover himself, and my savage began to 
be afraid. When I saw this, I presented my other 
gun at the man, as if I would shoot him ; upon 
which my savage made a motion to me, to lend 
him my sword, which hung naked in a belt by 
my side. He no sooner had it but he runs to his 
enemy, and at one blow cut off his head. When 
he had done this, he comes laughing to me in sign 
of triumph, and brought me the sword again, which 
he laid down, together with the head of the savage, 
at my fwK 
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6. What amazed him moat was how I had killed 
the other savage so far off* He ran bo him, and 
turned him from side to side, and looked at the 
small hole the bullet had made. 

7. Upon this he made signs that he should bury 
the dead mem He fell to work, and in a short 
time had scraped a hole big enough to bury them. 
Then I took him, not to my castle, but quite away 
to my eavg, .an the farther part of the island 
Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to 
eat, and a draught of water; after which I showed 
him a place where I had laid some nice straw, and 
a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep upon 
myself sometimes; so the poor creature lay down, 
and went to sleep. 

In this way I came by a servant and companion, 
and, because it was a Friday on which I had saved 
him, I let him know that his name should be 
Friday, 

'Tis better far to love be poor, than be rieh 

with hh empty henri,— L svib MofcRte. 


Lesson XXXVIII. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

raid turret unguarded moustache 

fortress entwine occupation banditti 

1. Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

2. I hear in the chamber above me , 

The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that ie opened, 

And voices sufl and sweet. 
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3. From my study I gee in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair, 

4. A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

5- A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 

6, They climb up into my turret 

O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere* 

7* They almost devour me with kisses* 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine t 

8. Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 

Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all 1 

9. I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart, 

10* And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin 
And moulder in dust away ! 
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Lesson XXXIX. 


A STRANGE ANIMAL. 


wattle 

sombre 

foliage 

fortunate 


furmieked 

platypus 

water-mole 

exist 


peculiar 

statement 

passage 

admitted 


distinguished 

prolonged 

confirmed 

generally 



1. Come with me 
to a quiet creek 
in the mountains. 

It is a bright day 
in early Spring ; 
and the wattle 
is in full bloom, 
showing great 
patches of gold 
between the grey 
stems of the gum- 
trees and against 
the soin bre foliage 
of the swamp oak. 

Walk softly, for 
the least noise will 
frighten the crea- 
ture we are in 
search of. 

% We are for- 
tunate, for there 
he is paddling 
along near the 
edge of the creek. It we were in North 
America, we might mistake him for a beaver. 
He has a broad tail, and his body is covered with 
fur. But there is one thing that clearly distin- 
guishes him from che beaver. His head is prolonged 
into a bill, for all the world like a duck's bill 
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3. Yet he is no bird. He has four feet* each 
furnished with true daws ; and between the claws 
is a thick web, which, in the case of the front 
feet, can be stretched beyond the claws when the 
animal is swimming. When he wishes to dig in 
the mud, the web is drawn back, so as to leave 
the ciaws free. 

4 His ears are simply small holes, which can 
be closed tight when he is working under the 
water. The beak, like a ducks bill, has ridges, 
by means of which he can sift his food ; but the 
mouth is provided with homy plates such as 
no other animal possesses, 

5. Tliis strange animal, partly beaver and partly 
bird, is known as the water-mole or platypus. Its 
soft fur is much sought after; so much so, that 
in many districts the platypus has ceased to exist 

6. Their nests are very peculiar. They dig long 
passages i nto the side of the creek ; each passage 
having two openings, one under the water, and one 
among the grass or reeds by the margin of the 
creek. In this passage you will find the nest of 
the platypus. 

7. The baby animals are curious things, being 
at first quite naked. How they came into the 
world was for a long time a mystery. The natives 
said that the mother platypus laid eggs like a 
reptile, and that the little ones came out of the 
eggs soon after they were laid I The truth of this 
statement has been confirmed, and it is now 
generally admitted that the young platypus comes 
From an egg. 


Nature's eheirms, the hills end woods. 
The BW^epinfi valeii, the fowniitiQ floods 
Are free it like to nil. — 
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Lesson XL. 


DAVID AND SAUL. 


wroth 

knit 

ascribed 

hearkened 


determined 

perverse 

establish 

covenant 


secretly 

anointed 

stronghold 

righteous 


obeisance 

discontented 

lamented 

transgression 


1. And when David returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistines, the women came out of the 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King 
Saul. And they sang ; 

** Saul hath slain his thousands 
And David hie ten thousands*” 

2. And Saul was very wroth, and he said: 
“They have ascribed to David ten thousands, and 
Do me they have ascribed but thousands ; and what 
can he have more but the kingdom ?” 

3* And on the morrow, an evil spirit from God 
came upon Saul. And David played upon his harp 
before Saul ; and Saul had a spear in his hand, and 
he east the spear ; for he said, “ I will smite David 
to the wall.” And David escaped out of his 
presence. And Saul was afraid of David, because 
the Lord was with him ; but all Israel loved David. 

L And Saul spoke to Jonathan his son, and to 
all his servants, that they should slay David. But 
the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and he loved him as his own soul. And 
Jonathan spoke good of David to Saul his father, 
and said : “ Let not the King sin against his 
servant David ; for he has not sinned against 
thee, and he has done well toward thee ; for he 
put his life in his hand and smote the Philistine, 
and the Lord wrought a great victory for all 
Israel : thou sawcst it, and didst rejoice. Wherefore, 
then, wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to slay 
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David without a cause ? " And Saul hearkened 
to Jonathan, and swore, " As the Lord liveth, he 
shall not be put to death*" 

5. Yet again Saul sought to slay David; and 
David fled and hid himself. And he came to 
Jonathan, and said; " What have I done? And 
what is my sin before thy father, that he seekelh 
my life?" And Jonathan said: "God forbid; 
thou shall not die. I will sound my father 
to-morrow; and if he is determined to do thee 
evil, I will tell thee, and send thee away, that 
thou mayest go in peace; and the Lord be with 
thee." 

6. And on the morrow, when the King sat him 
down to eat meat, Davids place was empty* And 
Saul said to Jonathan, 11 Wherefore cometh not 
the son of Jesse to meat ? " And Jonathan 
answered, “ David earnestly asked leave of me to 
go to Bethlehem to see his brothers ; therefore, he 
is not come to the King’s table." Then Sauls 
anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he said 
tonim: " Thou son of a perverse woman, do not 
I know' that thou hast chosen the son of Jesse 
to thine own shame ? For as long as the son of 
Jesse liveth, thou shalt not be established, nor thy 
kingdom. Wherefore now send and fetch him to 
me, for he shall surely die.” And Jonathan 
answered Saul his father, and said, “ \\ herefore 
should he be put to death ? What hath he done ? 
And Saul cast his spear at him to smite him : 
whereby Jonathan knew that it was determined 
by liis lather to put David to death. So Jonathan 
arose from the table in tierce anger. And lie went 
out to the held, and met David, and told him. 
And they kissed one another, and wept together. 
And Jonathan said to David, " Go in peace. 


no 
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7* David therefore departed thence, and escaped 
to the cave of AduUam ; and when his brothers 
and all his father’s house heard it, they went 
thither to him. And everyone that was in distress, 
and everyone that was discontented, gathered 
themselves to him ; and lie became captain over 
them. 

8. And David abode in the wilderness, in the 
hill country. And Saul sought him every day, 
but God delivered him not into his hand* And 
Jonathan, Saul's son, arose, and went to David in 
the wilderness; and he said to him: “Fear not: 
for the hand of Saul my father shall not find thee ; 
and thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall 
be next to thee; and that also Saul my father 
knoweth/' And they two made a covenant before 
the Lord ; and David abode in the wilderness, and 
Jonathan went back to his house. 

9. Then Saul took three thousand chosen men 
out of all Israel, and went to seek David and his 
men among the rocks. And he came to a cave 
by the way ; and Saul went into the cave to rest. 
Now, David and his men were abiding in the 
innermost parts of the cave. And the men of 
David said to him : “ Behold, the day of which 
the Lord said to thee, * I will deliver thine enemy 
into thy hand, and thou shall do to him as it shall 
seem good to thee/ 11 Then David arose, and cut 
oft' the skirt of Sauls robe secretly. But afterward 
David's heart smote him, because he had cut ofl 
Sauls skirt And he said to his men : ** The 
Lord forbid that I should do this thing to my lord, 
to put forth my hand against him, seeing he is the 
Lord's anointed/' So David checked his men with 
these words, and suffered them not to rise against 
Saul 
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10, And Saul rose up out of the cave, and went 
on his way, David also arose afterward, and w r ent 
out, and cried after Saul, saying, " My lord the 
King,” And when Saul looked behind him, David 
bowed with his face to the earth, and did obeisance. 
And David said ; “ Wherefore hearken est thou to 
men's words, saying, e David seeketh thy hurt ? ’ 
This day thine eyes have seen how that the Lord 
hath delivered thee into rny hand in the cave: and 
some bade me kill thee ; but mine eye spared thee; 
and I said, ' I will not put forth my hand against 
my lord, for he is the Lord's anointed/ Moreover, 
my father, see the skirt of thy robe in my hand ; 
for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and 
killed thee not, know thou and see that there is 
no transgression in my hand, and that I have not 
sinned against thee, though thou huntest after my 
life to take it. The Lord judge between me and 
thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee ; but my 
hand shall not be upon thee/' 

11, And Saul said, 11 Is this thy voice, my son 
David ? ” And Saul lifted up his voice, and wept. 
And he said to David : <( Thou art more righteous 
than I : for thou hast rendered unto me good, 
whereas I have rendered unto thee evil. Wherefore 
the Lord reward thee good for that thou hast done 
unto me this day. And I know that thou shall 
surely be King ; swear therefore to me by the 
Lord, that thou wilt not cut off my sons after me, 
and that thou wilt not destroy my father's house.” 
And David swore to Saul, And Saul went home ; 
but David and his men went up to their stronghold. 

12, And after this, the Philistines fought against 
Israel ; and the men of Israel lied from before 
them. And the Philistines followed hard upon 
Saul and his sons; and they slew Jonathan and 
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two other sons of Saul And the battle went sore 
against Saul, and he was greatly distressed. Then 
said Saul to his armour-bearer; “Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me through, lest these Philistines come 
and smite me/* But his armour-bearer would not ; 
for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took his 
sword, and fell upon it. And when his armour- 
bearer saw that he was dead, he likewise fell upon 
his sword, and died with him. 

13. And it was told to David that Saul and his 
sons were slain . A nd David lam en ted o v er J o nathan , 
and said, “ How are the mighty fallen !” 

14. And after this, David went and dwelt in 
Hebron, in the land of Judah, and his men with 
him. And the men of Judah came, and there they 
anointed David King over the house of Judah. 


Boast not thyself or to-morro w ; 

For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 

— Thu Bible. 


Lesson XLI. 


apiece 

barons 

baiters 

citizen 

honest 


A NOBLE QUEEN. 


defence 

condition 

submit 

renown 

surrender 


request 

leisure 

cruelty 

blemish 

inhabitants 


damage 

residue 

burgesses 

sacrifice 

principal 


1. After the great victory of Crecy, Edward III. 
laid siege to Calais. The garrison held out for 
almost a year; but at length, famine staring them 
in the face, they were forced to surrender. Their 
heroic defence had roused the anger of the king, 
and he consented to spare the inhabitants, only 
on this condition — -that the six principal citizens 
should give themselves into his hands as a sacrifice 
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for the rest. Then it was that Eustace de St 
Pierre and five fellow-townsmen, rather than see 
the whole city put to the sword, came out, barefoot 
and bareheaded, with halters round their necks, to 
appease the wrath of the King, When they were 
brought before him, they kneeled down and held 
up their hands, and said: 

2. ff Gentle King, behold here, we six, who were 
burgesses of Calais, and great merchants, have 
brought to you the keys of the town and the castle, 
and we submit ourselves to your will and pleasure, 
to save the residue of the people of Calais, who 
have suffered great pain. Sir, we beseech your 
Grace to have mercy and pity on us through your 
high nobleness/ 3 

3. Then all the earls and barons, and others that 
were there, wept for pity. But the King looked 
severely upon them, for greatly he hated the people 
of Calais for the damage they had done him on the 
sea before. Then he commanded their heads to 
be struck off 

4. Thereupon every man begged the King for 
mercy, but he would listen to none. Then said Sir 
Walter of Manny: 

“Ah, noble King, for God's sake, refrain! You 
have the name of sovereign nobleness ; therefore, 
now, do not a thing that should blemish your high 
renown. Every man will say it is a great cruelty 
to put to death such honest persons, who, of their 
own free will, put themselves in your power to save 
their country/' 

5* But the King turned away, and commanded 
them to send for the hangman. 

“ They of Calais/' said he, “ have caused many of 
my men to be slain ; wherefore these shall likewise 
die/' 
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Then came the Queen, and kneeled before him, 
weeping. 

tf Ah ! gentle sir, since I passed the sea in great 
peril, I have desired nothing of you ; therefore, 
now I ask, for the love of me, that you will take 
mercy on these six burgesses,” 

6* The King, beholding the Queen, stood still in 
a study for a space* 

" Ah, lady, I would you had now been in some 
other place. You make such request of me that 
I cannot deny you ; wherefore I give them to you, 
to do your pleasure with them.” 

7. Then Queen Philippa caused them to be 
brought into her chamber, and made the halters 
to be taken from their necks, and caused them to 
be new clothed, and gave them their dinner at 
their leisure* Then she gave them six nobles 
apiece, and caused them to be brought out of the 
host in safety, and set at liberty. 

Do not unto others what you would not have the*** 
do to you.— OHHfm Phovkrb. 

Lesson XLII. 

THE BIRD THAT CANNOT FLY. 
plumes shagreen develop ornaments 

gravel popular substances cassowary 

herbage penguin population vegetation 

female resemble Australian majestically 

L We always think of birds as being able to 
fly, but there are some, such as the ostrich, the 
emu, the penguin, and the cassowary, that cannot 
fly at all. Our tame ducks and hens lose the 
power of flight almost entirely, but the Australian 
emu is a bird that has quite lost its power on the 
wing. When you meet a flock of emus on the 
great plains where the grass is tall, they have a 
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THE EMU 

most peculiar look. They stalk through the grass 
majestically, for they range from five to seven feet 
in height- They will watch all -comers with 
wondering eyes, and they have been known to 
walk right into a camp, amongst the people. But, 
once they are alarmed, they start to run at a 
wonderful rate, and a man on foot has no chance 
to overtake them. 

2. They have wings, but they are so short, and 
so useless, that you never notice them. Their legs 
have been developed at the expense of their wings, 
just as a blind man's ears are often keener than 
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those o£ a man with good eyes. The emu has three 
strong toes on each foot, and it kicks sideways, 
tike a cow. Its legs are so strong that it can kill 
a dog with a kick, and it would be a very dangerous 
foe, if it knew its own strength and power. 

3. The feathers of the emu are very curious, in 
that there are two plumes to each stem. The head 
and neck are loosely covered with short feathers, 
which show the purplish skin underneath. They 
live on grass, and crop the herbage like a cow, or 
a horse. They swallow stones and hard substances 
to help them to digest their food, just as fowls 
swallow gravel for the same purpose. 

4. When our people first came to Australia, they 
found emus very plentiful on the coast, but as 
population spreads they disappear. They were 
found in nearly every part of Australia, but they 
are not popular birds with the squatters. In many 
districts, men were sent out to destroy the eggs of 
the birds, and in the Wilcannia district alone 
10,000 eggs were destroyed in the first nine months 
of the year 1888, 

5. The eggs are very large, measuring five or six 

inches in length by three and a half in width. 
They resemble shagreen, and, when carved and 
mounted, are very much in demand for ornaments. 
The female emu, which is smaller than the male, 
lays a large number of these eggs, as many as 
twenty -seven having been counted in one nest 
Sometimes the eggs are just laid on the bare 
ground ; sometimes a little bark or vegetation is 
naked together, but even the best nest is a very 
rude affair, 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth point goes. 

The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to the toe d.— KirtlNu* 
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Lesson XLIII. 

THE MINSTREL BOY. 

bard foeman minstrel 

chords betrays warrior 

The minstrel-boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'd find him. 

His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 

" Land of song ! ” said the warrior bard, 

“ Though all the world betrays thee, 

One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee f 

The minstrel fell — but the foemans chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under ; 

The harp he loved ne'er spake again, 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 

And said, “ No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 

Thy songs were made for the brave and free. 
They shall never sound in slavery,” 

— T. Moore. 


Those who pry into tho Affairs of others generally 
have the will to dt> them harm. 


Lesson XLIV. 

FOUR THOUSAND MILES IN AN OPEN BOAT. 


century 

ranJUed 

insults 

oysters 

cutlasses 


complained 

tropical 

pilfering: 

furiously 

noddy 


incident 

mutineers 

commander 

unfortunate 

castaway 


furnished 

intense 

mizzen-mast 

amusement 

malaria 


I. In your last book you read an account of the 
bread-fruit tree, which is found in many of the 
islands of the Pacific, Well, this fruit was thought 
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ao well of last century that in 1787 a ship was sent 
from England to the island of Ot&heite for the 
purpose of getting a number of young plants of 
the famous tree, and taking them to the West 
Indies. The ship was the " Bounty/' and the 
commander was Captain BHgh. 

2 . Captain Bligh was not a bad man, but he had 
a bad temper, which was the cause of many troubles 
to himself and to others. He used to fly into a 
passion for next to nothing, and in these passions 
he did and said things which rankled in the minds 
of his men. Once, because he thought some of the 
crew had been pilfering the cheese, he ordered 
them to eat decayed pumpkin. And when they 
complained, he swore at them furiously, and said 
he would make them eat grass before he had done 
with them, 

3. The third officer, a man named Christian, was 
always in hot water, as the saying goes. At last, 
unable longer to bear the insults that were heaped 
upon him, he determined to leave the ship on a 
raft. This, he thought, could be easily done during 
his watch, which was between four and eight 
o'clock : but when he came on deck on the morning 
he had fixed for Ills escape, he found the mate 
asleep, and suddenly a new plan entered his head. 

4. He whispered it rapidly to others of the crew, 
who had been badly treated by the captain, and 
who, therefore, were quite willing to take part in 
the plot. Having got guns and swords from the 
armoury, they divided themselves into parties. 
Some stood guard at the officers 1 cabins, whilst 
Christian, with three others, went to the captain's 
cabin. They dragged him from his bed, and made 
him stand against the mizzen-mast* with several 
men to guard him* 
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5, The officers were then brought up* and ordered 
to enter a boat which had already been lowered 
over the side. Those of the crew who were not 
with the mutineers soon followed* and, last of all. 
Captain Bligh, amid much joking at his expense, 
was lowered into the boat. A fair amount of 
provisions and other supplies was given them, and 
then the “ Bounty * sailed away, leaving Bligh and 
his companions to their fate. 

6, The adventures of these castaways would take 
long to tell in full ; so I shall content myself with 
telling you a few of the things that happened to them, 

7, Hoping to get a supply of bread-fruit and 
fresh water, they put into an island near where 
they had been set adrift. At first the natives were 
kind to them ; but, finding that they had no 
weapons but two or three cutlasses, the islanders 
crowded down to the beach, and began to stone 
the unfortunate sailors, one of whom was killed. 
The rest got into their boat in hot haste, and 
pushed out to sea. The natives gave chase in their 
canoes, and things would have gone badly with 
Bligh and Ms men, had they not thrown overboard 
some clothes, which the natives stopped to pick up. 

8, Having escaped from this danger, Bligh 
shaped a course for Timor, a distance of tliree 
thousand six hundred miles. And, in order that 
the provisions might hold out, each of them agreed 
to take no more than an ounce of bread and a 
pint of water a day. 

9, They had not gone far, when a gale overtook 
them. The waves rushed over the boat, and they 
had to work with might and main to keep her 
from sinking. When the storm had passed, they 
found that a good deal of their bread had been 
spoiled by the wet. But, for the time, they suffered 
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most from sitting cramped, in wet clothes, in a space 
so small that they were unable to move freely about 

10. The days followed each other wearily. Often 
the sun almost maddened them with its fierce heat, 
and often they were in peril of being swamped by 
sudden tropical squalls. Then, for fifteen days and 
nights, it rained without ceasing ; but, whilst the 
rain added to their miseries in many ways, it gave 
them a good supply of fresh water. They were 
half-dead from starvation, but all had enough to 
drink. 

11* Once they were lucky enough to catch a 
noddy, a bird about the size of a pigeon. It was 
cut np into eighteen parts, and lots were cast for 
the pieces. The beak and claws went to the captain, 
an incident which caused much amusement among 
the sailors. 

12. At length they reached the Great Bander 
Beef, and soon their boat was floating in the quiet 
waters between the reef and the shore of Queens- 
land. On landing, they found, to their great joy, 
that the rocks were covered with oysters and clams, 
which furnished them with a plentiful meal. After 
resting a few days, they once more entered their 
boat, in which they had suffered so greatly. And 
their sufferings were not at an end; for, after 
doubling Cape York, the heat became intense, and 
many of the sailors were stricken with malaria. 
But, in spite of everything, they battled bravely 
on, and at last, after fifty days of toil and pain, 
reached the island of Timor, where the people 
treated them with every kindness. 


Think of your own faults the first part of the night 
{when you are awake), and of the faults of others the 
latter part of the night {when you ere asleep). 

““CUlJiRflK I’bovjerh, 
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Lesson XLV. 

THE STORY OF A BRAVE GIRL. 

Part I. 

events probably magazine consultation 

oblong dispute precious independence 

1. The events you are now going to read about 
happened during the war of American Independence. 
In the Autumn of 1777, word was brought to Fort 
Henry that a band of Indians was coming to 
attack it 

2. Now, Fort Henry was an important border 
fort, and a small village of log-huts had sprung 
up around it The fort itself was very strong. It 
was built of logs in the shape of an oblong, and 
had block-houses, as they were called, at the four 
comers; in these the men fought, firing through 
holes in the logs. There were also a number of 
cabins for the women and children, a good well to 
supply water, and a magazine to hold the arms and 
gunpowder. The main entrance was by a gate, 
which was on the east side, toward the village. 

3. When the people heard that the Indians were 
coming that way, they left their homes in the 
village, and hastened into the fort The gate was 
scarcely closed behind them when the savages 
appeared. 

4. The fighting soon began. It was a beautiful 
September morning, and the red and yellow foliage 
of the woods shone in the sunshine. The Indians 
advanced with loud yells, firing as they came: and 
the fire was returned from the fort, where each one 
picked out his man, and took deadly aim, in order 
not to waste powder. A number of the savages 
were killed, and those who remained saw that 
nothing could be gained by fighting in that manner. 
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5. A party of them then rushed up close to the 
fort, and tried to thrust their guns through holes 
between the logs, and fire at the whites. In this, 
however, they fared badly ; for the whites killed 
nearly all of the attacking party, and forced the 
whole army of the Indians to fall back, yelling, 
into the woods. 

6. The men in the fort now held a consultation. 
They knew too much about the Indians to believe 
that they were going to give up the struggle. 
Very soon they would come back from their 
hiding-place. They, therefore, prepared for this, 
but found, to their dismay, that scarcely any 
gunpowder was left in the fort 

7. There was a keg of powder in one of the houses 
in the village, and this, in their great haste, they 
had forgotten. What was to be done ? They must 
have more powder, or they could not fight, and 
they and the women and children would be killed. 
The only thing to do was to try and get the keg 
which had been left behind. The house where it was, 
stood only about sixty yards from the gate of the 
fort ; but they knew that, although they could not 
see the Indians, they were on the watch: as soon 
as a man left the fort, he would probably be killed. 

8. The officer in command told his men exactly 
how the matter stood, and asked if any one would 
venture to go after the powder. At this, three or 
four young men and boys stepped forward, and 
said they were willing to go. But the officer said 
he could not spare so many— there were already 
too few in the fort. One would do, and they must 
agree among themselves which one it should be. 
This caused quite a dispute. One said lie would 
go, but another said he would go ; and so they 
went on disputing and wasting precious time* 
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Lesson XL VI, 


THE STORY OF A BRAVE (URL, 
Part n. 


strews panel 

mangled article 

captured straggling 


expose 

amount 

observed 


direction 

obstinate 

discouraged 


1. At till? moment a young lady among the 
women of tne fort came forward, and said she 
was ready to go. Her name was Elizabeth Zone, 
and she had just come home from a boarding-school. 
Of course, the men would not listen to such a thing. 
It was their place, they said, to expose their lives, 
and not the place of women and girls ; but Elizabeth 
went on urging that she ought to be allowed to go. 

2. She was told that she would almost certainly 
be killed, and, therefore, a man ought to go for the 
powder. But this, she said, was the very reason 
why she offered herself. They could not spare a 
man, as they had so few ; but the loss of a girl 
would not amount to much. 

3. And so, at length, they agreed that she might 
go after the keg of gunpowder. The house, in 
which it was hidden, stood, as I have said, about 
sixty yards from the fort, and Elizabeth hoped to 
run and bring the powder in a very few minutes. 
She said she was ready, and then the gate of the 
fort opened, and she passed through, running like 
a deer toward the house, and looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. 

4. When she ran out from the fort, a few 
straggling Indians were observed dodging about 
among the log-cabins of the village. They saw 
the girl, for^the people in the fort observed them 
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looking at her ; but, for some reason, they did not 
fire at her. Why they did not do so, no one can 
say, 

5. They may have supposed that she was going 
to the house only to get some article of clothing 
which she may nave left behind. They thought, 
perhaps, that it would be wasting powder to fire 
at a girl, who could be of no use to anybody. As 
they felt certain that they would take the fort, 
they could easily kill her afterwards by dashing 
out her brains with a tomahawk. So they quietly 
looked at her as she ran across to the house, and 
did not fire a single shot at her, 

6. She hastened into the house, found the keg 
of gunpowder (which was probably small), and, 
holding her precious load with both arms close to 
her breast, darted out again, and ran with it in the 
direction of the fort. 

7. As she ran* the Indians saw her, and under- 
stood what she had come for. Uttering a wild 
yell, they levelled their guns, and sent a shower 
of bullets at her, but all flew wide of the mark ; 
they whistled to the right and the left, but did 
not strike her. With the keg still hugged close 
to her bosom, she reached the fort, and the gates 
closed as the bullets of the Indians buried 
themselves in the thick panels behind her. 

8. Very soon the Indians again rushed from all 
sides toward the fort, and the fighting became more 
obstinate and bloody than ever. But the whites 
kept cool. Every one continued to pick out his 
man, and take sure aim at him, and the ground 
was strewed with dead Indians. 

9. About sunset they made one more attempt 
to force their way in. They had found an old 
maple log which was hollow, and in one end of 
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this they drove a plug of wood, so as to close it 
tightly. Then they wrapped around it some heavy 
chains, and loaded it with a full charge of 
gunpowder, on which they rammed stones and 
slugs and pieces of broken iron, until it was full 
to the muzzle. This strange sort of cannon was 
then pointed towards the gate of the fort. 

10. It was then tired off The noise it made 
was terrible. The air was filled with the yells 
of the Indians — yells not of triumph, however. 
The old log burst into a hundred pieces ; and many 
of the Indians were killed or mangled by' the flying 
splinters and pieces of broken iron. This so 
discouraged them, that they fell back into the 
woods, and left the whites a short breathing time. 

But for the powder, which Elizabeth Zane had 
risked her life to get, the fort would soon have 
been captured, and every soul within it put to 
death. 


They never fail who die in a good cause. 


Lesson XLVII. 

BIRTHDAY VERSES. 

( By permission of the proprietress of 4< Young Australia™ ) 

syllables pinafore auspicious 

Dear lady, tapping at your door 
Some little vei*ses stand, 

And beg on this auspicious day 
To come and kiss your hand. 

Their syllables all counted right. 

Their rhymes each in its place. 

Like birthday children at the door 
They wait to see your face* 
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Rise, lady, rise, and let them in, 

Fresh from the fairy shore; 

They bring you what you wish to have, 
Each in his pinafore. 

What these may be, they would not tell— 
Nor could they if they would; 

They bring the packets sealed to you. 

As trusty servants should* 

But there was one that looked like Love, 
And one that smelt like Health, 

And one, that hail a jingling sound, 

I fancy might be Wealth, 

Ah ! well, they are but wishes still ; 

Yet, lady dear, for you, 

I know that all you wish is kind : 

I pray it all come true,— R, L, Stevenson, 


Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe.— M ilton. 


Lesson XLVIII, 


THE TIGER. 


smear 

fTantic 

fatal 

exhausts 


stealthily 
how daft 
detect 
mangled 


nuisance 

desperate 

levelled 

resounded 


experienced 

concealment 

ingenious 

hesitated 


1, Like the lion, the tiger is simply a great cat. 
He is quite as strong as the lion, and even more 
savage and cruel. 

His yellow-coloured skin, with its black stripes, 
is so like the grass and plants around, that only 
an experienced eye is able to detect him, 

2. He creeps stealthily and noiselessly through 
the jungle, or crouches by a path along which other 
animals come to drink. \\ hen the victim approaches, 
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his eyes gleam with cruel fire, his tail waves softly 
to and fro, and then, with a mighty bound, he 
pounces upon his prey, and carries it off to his lair* 

3. When a tiger has once tasted human flesh, 
he is said to care for no other food. He will then 
spend his time prowling about the villages, seeking 
for some unfortunate straggler to devour. But 
the man-eater waxes bolder and bolder. When 
pressed by hunger, he will sometimes dash into a 
crowd, and, snatching up the nearest in his 
powerful jaws, disappear before an arm can be 
raised against him. 

4. Years ago, in India, the people of country 
villages lived in daily terror of these man-eaters. 
Very glad they were when an English hunter 
happened to come their way. They would turn 
out in hundreds to help in the slaughter of their 
enemy. With shouts and beating of drums, they 
drove him out of his concealment, when the hunter's 
rifle put an end to his cruelties* 

5. In India, elephants are much used in hunting 
tigers. The hunter sits in a kind of box, or 
" howdah,” which is placed on the elephants back. 
Sometimes the tiger will make a desperate leap at 
the elephant, whose sides he rends and gashes with 
his sharp teeth and claws ; but he is soon killed by 
a bullet fired from the howdah. 

6* In one part of India the people have a very 
ingenious way of killing these beasts* Having 
collected a quantity of broad leaves, they smear 
them with bird-lime, and scatter them in the path 
of the tiger* When he comes along with his 
stealthy tread, the leaves stick to his paws. He 
tries to shake them off, but, finding that a shake 
is not enough, he rubs his paws against Ms face. 
This only makes matters worse. The bird dime 
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stick « to his nose, and glues up his eyes ; and at 
every fresh step more leaves cling to him. He 
grows desperate, rolls about, rubs his nose in the 
earth, and then breaks^ forth into frantic howls of 
rage. But none of these will help him. He is 
covered as if with sticking-plaster ; he foams at 
the mouth, and exhausts himself with vain efforts 
to get rid of the nuisance. When he is worn out, 
the natives rush in and finish him with guns or 
other weapons. 

7. Once a party of Englishmen were boating on 
a river, which flowed through a dense jungle. 
Seeing an open space, they went ashore to enjoy 
their noon-day meal under the shade of the trees. 
They were all in high spirits, laughing and talking 
merrily. Suddenly a shriek resounded through the 
woods. It was right in their midst. A hungry 
tigress had leaped upon one of their companions. 
Fastening her teeth in his shoulder, she began to 
drag him off. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Rifles were levelled, but they hesitated for fear 
of hurting their friend. Then two shots were tired, 
and the tigress, with a savage roar, disappeared in 
the forest. They hurried after her, and saw their 
friend all mangled and bleeding, struggling towards 
them. But his wounds were fatal ; lie fell down 
and died at their feet, just as they came up to him. 

Guilty consciences make men cowftrds.^VASSUiiSII^ 

Lesson XLIX. 

WILLIAM TELL. 

token thirteenth arrested sub tula sion 

haughty foreigner increased punishment 

I. There are some who say that there never was 
any such man. But, whether be lived or not, the 
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story is a good one ; for it has a high kind of truth 
and' a free, noble spirit in it, which many true 
stories do not have* 

2* For a long time Switzerland had been under 
the a way of Austria* But the Swiss loved freedom 
above everything else, and they groaned under the 
harsh rule of the foreigner They were few in 
number, but there was a great heart in them. All 
their Lives they had lived among mountains and 
lakes, and were used to fane danger and hardship 
in their everyday life. So it came about that they 
hated the Austrians, and tried to free themselves 
from the yoke of bondage. 

3* Now , about the end of the thirteenth century, 
the Emperor sent them a new governor, named 
Oessler. G easier was very proud and haughty. 
He tried to put down the spirit of the people, 
and this was one of the foolish things he did to 
make them show their submission to him, 

4. In the town where he lived, he had a lofty 
pole erected. On the top of it he placed his hat, 
and ordered that every passer-by should uncover 
to it, in token of respect to him. But there was 
one, William Tell, who refused to do so. 

He was arrested and brought before the Governor, 
who hit upon a new and dreadful punishment. 
Tell had one son, of whom he was very fond, and 
he was known to be a great archer, almost as great 
as Robin Hood. So Gessler ordered the boy to 
be brought, and placed some distance away. An 
apple was then placed upon his head, and the 
father was bidden to shoot at the apple as a 
mark. Should he miss, he was to die, 

5. What the father's feelings were, you may 
easily imagine. Yet his hand did not shake, and 
his face was cool and stern. With his bow and 
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quiver, in which people noticed there were two 
arrows, he took his stand, and made ready to 
shoot. A dead silence fell upon the crowd around. 
They were his countrymen ; they were silent with 
wrath and pity. 

6. He took a long and steady aim, and then the 
arrow whizzed through the air, and split the apple 
in two ! A great shout came from the crowd, 
whilst the father ran and clasped the child to 
his heart. 

“ Why,” said Gassier to him then, “ hast thou yet 
an arrow in thy quiver ? One shot was all that 
was given thee/' 

“Had the first but grazed my son's head/' was 
the bold reply, ** this arrow had found its home 
in thy cruel heart/ 1 

7. The Governor, burning with anger, had Tell 
seized, bound, and thrown into a boat, which was 
ready to carry him to a castle at the other side 
of the lake. The wind was the wrong way, but 
Gessler, fearing the people, got into the boat with 
his prisoner, and bade the rowers push off 

8. The wind increased to a storm ; it rushed 
down from the mountains with such force that 
great waves appeared on the lake. There are very 
few landing places around its shores, and the boat 
was in danger of being swamped or hurled against 
the rocks. The boatmen then besought G easier 
to loose Tell from his fetters. He was a good 
boatman, and knew every nook of the shore, and 
might be able to save them, 

9. Gassier gave his consent, and Tell, taking the 
rudder in his hands, steered them straight to a 
narrow rock that jutted into the water. When the 
boat came alongside, he seized his bow and jumped 
ashore. With his foot, he pushed the boat back 
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among the tossing waves, and was once more a 
free man among his native mountains, 

10. Meanwhile the boat drifted about for some 
time, until, at last, the wind fell, and a landing was 
made. But Tell foresaw this, and, lying hid in a 
cave close to the path by which the Governor 
passed, sent an arrow through his heart 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.- Skirl in. 

Lesson L. 

THK STAR-FISH. 

disc leathery "bivalve exceedingly 

fossil composed convenient toughness 

Insert replace destructive eject 

1. Every boy who ha s been to the seaside must 
have seen a star-fish, if he used his eyes. They 
are usually found clinging to the rocks at low 
tide, but sometimes they fasten themselves to fish- 
f hooks, and are drawn to the surface by fishermen. 
A star-fish is an exceedingly curious form of life. 
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and its fossil form is found in the limestones of 
early ages. It is a very lowly form of life. You 
will see that the common 
star-fish has five legs, or 
raya It is generally of a 
reddish colour, very tough, 
and very rough. It is almost 
leathery in its toughness, 
although it is very largely 
composed of lime. 

2. If you take it up and 
examine it, you will find, 
underneath it, in the centre 
of the disc, a little opening, which is its mouth. 
If you put it into a bottle of clear sea-water, 
and watch it, you will notice a large number 
of tiny sucker-feet begin to come out along the 
centre of each ray. At the end of each ray 
there is a tiny red spot. Now take the star -fish, 
and split it carefully open, and you will find a 
very wonderful thing. Inside of the rays, you 
will find the water-power that works the little 
sucker- feet, and if you press on the string bag, 
in the ray, with your finger, you will see the 
tiny suckers come out on the other side, as if the 
star- fish were still aLive. 


3. It moves along on the bottom of the sea, by 
means of these sucker- feet. It is very clever, and 
can insert one of its rays into an open oyster, and 
then eject its stomach into the oyster's shell, and 
eat the poor bivalve. Star- fish are very destructive 
to oyster-beds* If they lose a leg, or ray, they can 
grow a new one, and sometimes you see a star-fish 
witli several rays of different lengths. It would be 
very convenient if human beings could grow new 
legs and arms, to replace lost ones. 
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Lesson LI. 


ELIJAH. 


reigned nation 

barrel prophet 

trench musing 


bullocks worshipped 

abundance prophesied 

regarded consumed 


1* Ahab, the son of Ornri, reigned over Israel 
in Samaria. And Ahab did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord above all the kings of 
Israel that were before him* And he took to wife 
Jezebel, the daughter of the King of Zidon, and 
went and served Baal, and worshipped him. And 
Jezebel slew the prophets of Israel 

2. And Elijah said to Ahab : “ As the Lord, the 
God of Israel, liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according 
to my word.” And there was no rain in the land. 

3. And Elijah went thence and hid himself. 
And Ahab sent to all nations and kingdoms to 
seek him; but they said, “He is not here." 

4. And, after many days, the word of the Lord 
came to Elijah, in the third year, saying : " Go, 
show thyself to Ahab ; and I will send rain upon 
the earth,” And Elijah went to show himself to 
Ahab. And when Ahab saw him, he said to him ; 
<f Is it thou* thou troubler of Israel ? ” And Elijah 
answered : ■* I have not troubled Israel ; but thou, 
and thy father's house, in that ye have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast 
followed Baal. Now, therefore, send, and gather 
to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the 
prophets of Baal, four hundred and fifty, which 
eat at Jezebels table.” 

5. So Ahab sent to all the children of Israel, and 
gathered the prophets together unto Mount Carmel 
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And Elijah said to all the people: “ How long halt 
ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, 
fallow him ; but if Baal, follow him." And the 
people answered him not a word. 

6* Then said Elijah to the people: ”1, even I 
only, am Left a prophet of the Lord ; but Baal's 
prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let 
them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them 
choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it in 
pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire 
under* And call ye on the name of your god, and 
I will call on the name of the Lord ; and the God 
that answereth by fire, let him be God.” And all 
the people answered and said, “It is well spoken.” 

7. And Elijah said to the prophets of Baal, 
Choose you one bullock for yourselves, and dress 

it first; for ye are many ; and call on the name of 
your god, but put no fire under.” And they did so. 
And they called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saying, u O Baal, hear us,” But 
there was no voice, nor any that answered. And 
they leaped about the altar that was made* 

8. And at noon, Elijah mocked them, and said, 
“ Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is musing, or 
he is on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep, and 
must be awaked.” And they cried aloud, and cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and 
lances, till the blood gushed out upon them. And 
when midday was past, they prophesied until the 
time of the evening sacrifice ; but there was neither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. 

9* And Elijah said to all the people, <r Come near 
to me ; ” and they came near. And he took twelve 
stones, and built an altar in the name of the Lord ; 
and he made a trench about the altar. And he put 
the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, 
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and laid it on the wood And he said, " Fill four 
barrels with water, and pour it on the burnt 
offering, and on the wood/’ And they did it And 
the water ran round about the altar; and he filled 
the trench also with water, 

10, And at the time of the evening sacrifice, 
Elijah said, ** O Lord, let it be known this day that 
thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, 
and that I have done all these things at thy word. 
Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art God.” 

11* Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed 
the burnt offering, and the wood, and the stones, 
and the dust, and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. And when all the people saw it, they 
fell on their faces; and they said. "The Lord, he is 
God ; the Lord, he is God.” 

12. And Elijah said to Ahab, 11 Get thee up, eat 
and drink ; for there is the sound of abundance of 
rain/ 1 So Ahab went up to eat and drink. And 
Elijah went up to the top of mount Carmel ; and he 
bowed himself down upon the earth. And he said 
to his servant, “ Go up now, look toward the sea,” 
And he went up, and looked, and said, " There is 
nothing." And he said, "Go again seven times.” 
And at the seventh time, the servant said, " Behold, 
there arise th a cloud out of the sea, as small as a 
man's hand/ 1 And Elijah said, “ Go and say to 
Ahab, 4 Make ready thy chariot, and get thee down, 
that the rain stop thee not/ ” And in a little while, 
the heaven grew black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain. And Ahab rode and went 
to Jezreel. And the hand of the Lord was on 
Elijah; and he girded up his loins, and ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. 


Help late when the fight Is oven 
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Lesson LIL 

GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

engine failure educate experiments 

lumbering hi tier to gradients perseverance 

polishing energy constructing locomotive 

1. Look at that huge Baldwin engine struggling 
and panting with its load up the hillside ! The 
boys leave their games, and troop to the cutting 
to watch it labouring along, and they will do the 
same thing a dozen times in a day* 

2. The engine, indeed, never ceases to fill us 
with fresh wonder ; perhaps because it looks 
Like a living thing. It is, indeed, a kind giant 
that works all day, and often all night, for the 
good of men. How noble he looks as he rushes 
over the plains, fifty or sixty miles an hour! And 
when, on a hot day, he is toiling up the steep 
gradients, we feel a sort of pity for him, and think 
how hot and tired he must be. 

3. Some of you may suppose that we have 
always had engines and railways. But a hundred 
years ago there was not a single railway in the 
world. If people wanted to travel then, they had 
to walk or ride, or go in lumbering stage-coaches, 
and the roads were often very bad. Such travelling 
was very slow and wearisome. 

4. Now, about a hundred years ago, there was 
Living in Is ew'castle, in England, a poor working 
man named Stephenson. He had to mind a steam- 
engine that was used to haul coal out of a mine. 
He had six children, and his earnings were so 
small that he found it hard to provide food for 
them. He could not educate them, because in 
those days there were no free schools* The 
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children, then, had no schooling, and had to go 
to work at a very early age. 

5. The second son, George, as soon as he was big 
enough, used bo go to the mine every day with his 
father's dinner. He was always glad to do this, 
for the engine was a wonderful thing to him. He 
was never tired of watching it, and trying to 
understand how it worked 

6. When he was eight years old, he was sent 
to mind cows in the fields, and he used to amuse 
himself during the long days by making little 
models of the engine out of clay and sticks. 
You see, he was not one of those idle fellows 
who can sit a whole day on a fence, kicking their 
heels and thinking of nothing. His little head 
was working all the time. 

7. By and by, he went to work with his father, 
to help in managing the engine. He got sixpence 
a day for this, and was very proud to be earning 
even" that muck At eighteen, they gave him an 
engine of his own, ana you may imagine how 
proud he was of that. He was never tired of 
cleaning and polishing it, and his engine was 
always in good order. 

8. He worked twelve hours every day, but, in 
spite of that, he found time to go to a night-school, 
where he learned to read and write. Just think how 
much energy , courage, and perseverance that meant ! 
Does it not seem that all things are possible to 
the man who has a strong will and a brave heart? 

9. Hitherto only one kind of engine was known— 
an engine that was always fixed in one place, like 
George's engine at the coal-pit. But. for long 
George had been planning another kind of engine, 
one that could move about and draw heavy loads. 
Men laughed at his idea, and thought him a foolish 
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dreamer. But he took no notice, and went on with 
his experiments, in which his son Robert used to 
help him. At length, after many failures, lie 
succeeded in making the first real locomotive, 
which he called the " Puffing Billy.” 



wry 


10. Some time afterwards, when men 
had begun to see how useful the new 
engine might be, a prize was offered for 
the best engine to run along a new line 


that was being made between Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

11. The two Stephensons, father and son, made 
an engine which beat all the others. It was called 
the fl Rocket," and drew a waggon full of people 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour. This was 
thought very wonderful, and, although many 
ignorant people cried out against the “ iron horse ” 
as dangerous, and even wicked, railways began to 
be built in other parts, and now you will find 
them in almost every country in the world. 

12, The Stephensons, after this, were kept very 
busy building engines and constructing new rail- 
roads. In time they became very rich ; but George 
Stephenson never forgot that once he was a poor 
boy, and he never scorned the poor friends whom 
he had known in his boyhood and youth. 
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Lesson LIU. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

waved temple banners cohorts 

Idols withered nostril distorted 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee. 

Lake the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn* 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as fie passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly arid chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew- still 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock -beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, tins mote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow' in the glance of the Lord ! 

— By bon. 
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Lesson LI V. 

A PERILOUS MOMENT. 

ochre conflicts explorers gratitude 

grease excited exploration argument* 

discovery brandished expedition ammunition 

L I am going to tell you the story of a curious 
thing that happened to one of Australia's greatest 
heroes. You know that white people have been 
here only little more than a hundred years. 
Although ships had traced a great deal of the 
coast, nothing was known of the interior. At 
last, when the English came and settled in Sydney, 
they sent many parties inland, to try and find out 
what the country was like. For a long time they 
could find no path across the Blue Mountains ; but, 
after many vain attempts, three men — BlaxJand, 
Lawson, and Wentworth — succeeded in reaching 
the plains beyond. Now that there are good roads, 
and a railway across these mountains, you are apt 
to forget what a difficult task the earlier explorers 
had. But if you get away a few miles from the 
road, and plunge into the great gullies, with their 
steep cliffs and thick forest, you will soon under- 
stand how nard it must have been. 

% Well, when the settlers had found their way 
to the Bathurst plains, they were still quite as 
eager to learn what kind of country lay beyond. 
So parties were sent out in different directions. 
Several of the great rivers flowing westward were 
discovered, and at length Captain Sturt, who is 
rightly called the “ father of Australian exploration/ 1 
reached the Darling, and some time afterwards he 
went south, and traced the River Murray right 
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down to its mouth* It was on this expedition 
that the curious thing happened 

3* They were sailing down the River Murray, 
where no white man had been before. As you 
may think, they kept a good look-out ahead, for 
every new bend of the river might bring them 
upon some great discovery* They had just entered 
a reach, at the end of which was a long line of 
lofty trees. The breasts of the adventurers were 
full of expectation; but their joy was soon dashed, 
for, as they came down under full sail, they saw 
under the shade of the trees a great crowd of 
natives, who were singing their war song, and 
were painted and armed as if for battle. They 
were a hideous sight. Some had their ribs, arms, and 
thighs painted white ; others were daubed with red 
and yellow ochre, and all were smeared with grease* 
4. As the boat came on, they brandished their 
spears, uttered savage yells, and worked themselves 



into a state of fury. It was then that StuiL 
noticed ; with dismay, that a sand-bank ran far 
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out into the stream. Along this the blacks, in a 
dense body, rushed with shouts of triumph. Sturt 
saw that a tight could not be avoided He got out 
the guns and ammunition, 1 landed them round to 
the men, and all prepared for a struggle for life. 
The leader cocked his gun, and levelled it at the 
breast of the nearest savage. Another moment and 
blood would have been shed. 

5. Suddenly his attention was called to a party 
of four blacks on the opposite bank. They were 
running at full speed One of them plunged 
headlong into the stream, and swam across to the 
sand-spit, landing at the spot where stood the 
savage at whom Sturt was pointing his gun. 
He seized him by the throat, and pushed him 
back from the water. Others, who were standing 
in the water, were treated in the same manner. 
The now-comer got very excited. He shook his 
clenched hand in their faces, and stamped his foot 
with passion. At length, after much loud disputing, 
the anger of the blacks seemed to yield to the 
arguments of the unknown friend of the white men. 

<i. At first Sturt was spell-bound by this strange 
scene. Then, when the boat had drifted further 
down, he resolved to land. No sooner had he done 
so than he was surrounded by about six hundred 
blacks; but not a spear was raised against him ! 

7. With feelings of mingled wonder and grati- 
tude, Sturt sought out the savage who had saved 
them. He made him handsome presents, but 
refused to give anything to the chiefs of the tribes, 
who a few minutes before had been so eager for 
the blood of the white men. 

44 And who was the kindly black ? ,p you will ask. 

8. He was one of a party who had been Sturt’s 
guests a few days before; and now he more than 
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repaid the white men for their kindness by saving 
their lives in a time of gTeat danger, 

9* Sturt made a point of avoiding conflicts with 
the blacks. Even at times when other men would 
have used their rifles, he went among them with 
words of peace, and won their hearts by simple 
kindness and coolness in danger. You must not 
think that the true hero is the man or boy who 
is readiest with his fists. It is a good tiling to be 
able to fight in a good cause, but the greatest 
victories have been won without blows or bloodshed. 


Let not the stui go down upon your wrath.— B wlb. 


Lesson LV. 


THE 

FIGHT OF 

THE ONE 

AND THE 


FIFTY-THREE, 


sheer 

rumour* 

revenge 

reverence 

admire 

capture 

remainder 

conqueror 

dying 

gallant 

Armada 

valiant 


1. A few years after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the English heard that a great fleet of 
treasure ships was on its way to Spain from the 
New World. A number of English sailors resolved 
to attack, and, if possible, capture this golden fleet 

2. But Spain heard rumours of the intended 
attack, and sent a mighty fleet to guard the 
treasure. The English were anchored under the 
island of Florez, in the Azores. Many of the men 
were sick, and the ships themselves were in no 
condition to offer fight against fearful odds, So 
Ijord Howard, who commanded the English, when 
lie saw the Spaniards beating down upon them. 
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hoisted the signal for his ships to weigh anchor 
and escape as beat they could, 

3. One ship out of the fleet of twelve, how ever , 
was unable to follow, even if her captain. Sir 
Richard Grenville, had been willing to do so. Of 
his crew of one hundred and ninety, no less than 
ninety-four were sick on shore. He got these 
on board, and then weighed anchor, but he does 
not seem to have dreamed of flight. In any case, 
flight was impossible; the “ high-built galleons" 
of the enemy had now closed round the “ Revenge/' 
for such the little ship was called, and so, 

11 The little * Revenge 1 ran on sheer into the heart 
of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety 
sick below.” 

4. Never was such a fight before. The Spaniards, 
although the name of Grenville was as much a 
terror to them as that of Drake, yet laughed and 
mocked at the little craft as she “ ran on thro 1 
the long sea-lane." Ship after ship pressed upon 
her, trying to board her, but each time they were 
driven back, shaken off 

u Ah a dog that shakos his ears 

When he leaps from the water bo the land.” 

5. So all the afternoon the fight raged hotly— 

And the sun went down, and the stars came 
out far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the 
one and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high- 
buiit galleons came ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 
battle- thunder and fiume ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew 
hack with her dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk, and man y were shattered, 
and so could tight us no more. 

God of battles, was ever a 1 tat tie like this in the 
world before ? ” 
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Sir Richard had been wounded early in the 
fight, but he still cried : " Fight on, my men ! 
Fight on 1 ” But the powder was all gone, forty 
out of his hundred men lay dead upon the 
deck, and of the remainder, the greater part were 
sorely wounded and weary. The masts of the 
“ Revenge ” had all been shot away, and her sides 
were full of holes. 

7. Seeing their hopeless plight, Sir Richard gave 
orders to sink the ship. 

“Sink mo the ship, Master Gunner; sink her, 
split her in twain — 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands 
of Spam/* 

8. Bat the sailors that were left, having a mind 
to save their lives, and seeing that it was useless 
to fight any more, resolved to yield to the Spaniards, 
So a party of them rowed ott' to a Spanish ship, the 
captain of which told them that, if they surrendered, 
their lives would be spared, and they themselves 
sent safely to England. 

9* The gallant Sir Richard was dying. When 
the conquerors came to bear him from the sinking 
ship, he said they might do with his body what 
they liked. As they carried him down he fainted, 
but lie lingered on for some day a 

10. The Spaniards regarded him with reverence, 
mingled with fear. They could not but admire his 
courage, and they treated him with all kindness 
and courtesy* 

“And they praised him to his face with their 
courtly foreign grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 

* 1 have fought for Queen and Faith, like a 
valiant man and true ; 

I have only done my duty, ns a man is bound to do ; 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die ; J 

And he fell upon their deck, and be died,*' 
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Lesson LV1. 

THE KANGAROO. 

central familiar boomerang refuge 

caution sufficient abdomen generally 

balance instantly marsupial intrusive 

1. Most of you have seen the kangaroo, and a 
good many, perhaps, have taken part in a kangaroo 
hunt. But have you ever thought what a curious 
animal it is ? A long time ago people in England 
could scarcely believe that such an animal existed 
We are so familiar with it, that we have ceased to 
find it strange. 

2. As you may know, the kangaroo is a marsupial 
or pouched animal. In front of her body, the 
female has a pouch, in which she carries her young 
ones. The young one, at first, is very small, and 
never leaves the pouch, where its mother's milk 
is sufficient food for it. In a few months, however, 
it is strong enough to hop about and nibble the 
grass ; but it always runs to its curious lading- 
place on the least alarm of danger, 

3. There are many different kinds of these 
animals. Some are very small, like the kangaroo- 
rat, whilst others, like the red kangaroo, are six 
and even seven feet high. Some inhabit the wide, 
grassy plains of the interior; others live in trees, 
like the opossum. But they all agree in having 
a pouch in which the young are carried. All of 
them, too, have long hind legs and short fore legs, 

4. r Ihey do not walk on all fours, as one would 
expect, but take long leaps or hops on their hind 
legs. In the larger kinds, the powerful tail is used 
to balance the body, and also to help the animal 
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in its leap* When pursued, the great kangaroo 
will leap from fifteen to twenty feet at one bound* 
For a short time, he can outstrip the fleetest horse 
or hound. 

5* If you look at the mouth of the kangaroo, 
you will see that the two middle teeth may be 
separated by about a quarter of an inch ; and if you 
examine the skeleton, you will find that the two 
lower jawbones do not grow together, as in other 
animals. What is the object of this? The two 
centre teeth will explain the reason* They are 
sharp on the edges, as well as on the tops. The 
lower jawbones not being firmly fixed, these teeth 
can be moved apart and brought together like a 
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pair of scissors* This enables the animal to feed 
on very short grass. 

6. You can easily understand, then, how destruc- 
tive the kangaroo is to the sheep farmers’ pastures. 
He can nibble the grass down to the very root, 
and so much damage is worked in this way, that 
station people wage unceasing war against the 
kangaroo* But it is also hunted for other reasons* 
The skin can be tanned into good leather, and the 
fleshy part of the tail makes excellent soup* 

7. The natives hunt these animals for food. But 
kangaroos are so shy, and their sense of hearing so 
sharp, that it is only by using the greatest caution 
that the blackfellows can get within range of them* 
Sometimes, when they find a small piece of scrub 
where kangaroos are known to be hiding, the 
natives form a circle round, and then, with loud 
shouts, drive the animals into the open, where they 
are slaughtered by boomerangs and spears. 

8. The white people generally hunt the kangaroo 
on horseback with dogs, and very exciting sport 
it is* The chase is often long and rough. When 
a full-grown animal is brought to bay, he will turn 
round and fight* “ Woe to the dog/' says one 
writer, "that comes within reach of his paws. 
He seizes it with his arms, and rips its abdomen 
open with the long and strong central claws of 
the hind feet* Trained dogs take good care not 
to go too near* 

u Sometimes the kangaroo takes refuge in a pool 
of water, and if the dog is too intrusive, the 
kangaroo instantly ducks it undei the water, and 
holds it there till it is dead/' 


Th** clothing of our minds certainly ou tfh t to bo 
regarded Oefore tfc&t of our bodies. — S j eklk 
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Lesson LVII. 


“THE DREAM OF THE TREE CUT DOWN." 


honour Judgment 

extol * dominion 
abase everlasting 

majesty generation 

established counsellors 


flourishing adversary 

interpretation habitation 

magician acceptable 

soothsayer iniquity 

tranquillity multiplied 


1, “ Nebuchadnezzar, the king, unto ah the 
peoples, nations, and languages, that dwell in all 
the earth : peace be multiplied unto you. It hath 
seemed good unto me to shew the signs and 
wonders that the Most High God hath wrought 
toward me. How great are his signs ! and how 
mighty are his wonders I his kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and his dominion is from 
generation to generation. 

2. “I, Nebuchadnezzar, was at rest in mine 
house, and flourishing in my palace. I saw a 
dream which made me afraid; and the thoughts 
upon my bed and the visions of my head troubled 
me. Therefore made I a decree to bring in all the 
wise men of Babylon before me, that they might 
make known unto me the interpretation of the 
drearn. Then came in the magicians, the enchanters, 
the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers : and 3 told the 
dream before them ; but they did not make known 
unto me the interpretation thereof. But, at the 
last, Daniel came in before me, whose name was 
Belteshazzar, according to the name of my god, 
and in whom is the spirit of the holy gods : and I 
told the dream before him, saying : £ 0 Belteshazzar, 
master of the magicians, because I know that the 
spirit of the holy gods is in thee, and no secret 
troubleth thee, tell me the visions of my dream 
that I have seen, and the interpretation thereof. 1 
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3. “ Thus were the visions of my head upon my 
bed : I saw, and behold a tree in the midst of the 
earth, and the height thereof was great* The tree 
grew, and was strong, and the height thereof 
reached unto heaven and the sight thereof to the 
end of all the earth. The leaves thereof were fair, 
and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat 
for all : the beasts of the field had shadow under 
it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the 
branches thereof, and all flesh was fed of it I 
saw in the visions of my head upon my bed, 
and behold, a watcher and an holy one came 
down from heaven* He cried aloud, and said 
thus : * Hew down the tree, and cut off his branches, 
shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit; let the 
beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from 
his branches. Nevertheless, leave the stump of his 
roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and 
brass, in the tender grass of the field ; and lot it be 
wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion 
be with the beasts in the grass of the earth : let 
his heart be changed from man’s, and let a beast's 
heart be given unto him ; and let *seven times pass 
over him. The sentence is by the decree of the 
watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
ones : to the intent that the living may know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will, and sefcteth up 
over it the lowest of men/ This dream X, King 
Nebuchadnezzar, have seen; and thou, O Belte- 
shazzar, declare the interpretation, forasmuch as 
all the wise men of my kingdom are not able to 
make known unto me the interpretation ; but thou 
art able, for the spirit of the holy gods is in. thee* 

4* "Then Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, 
was astonished for a while, and his thoughts 
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troubled him. The King answered and said : 
' Belteshazzar, let not the dream, or the inter- 
pretation, trouble thee/ Belteshazzar answered 
and said : * My lord, the dream be to them that 
hate thee, and the interpretation thereof to thine 
adversaries. The tree that thou sawest, which 
grew, and was strong, whose height reached unto 
the heaven, and the sight thereof to all the earth ; 
whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof much, 
and in it was meat for all ; tinder which the beasts 
of the field dwelt, and upon whose branches the 
fowls of the heaven had their habitation; it is 
thou, O King, that art grown and become strong ; 
for thy greatness is grown, and re&eheth unto 
heaven, and thy dominion to the end of the earth. 
And whereas the King saw a watcher and an holy 
one coming from heaven, and saying : * Hew down 
the tree and destroy it; nevertheless, leave the 
stump of the roots thereof in the earth, even with 
a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of 
the field ; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, 
and let his portion be with the beasts of the field, 
till seven times pass over him. 1 This is the 
interpretation, 0 King, and it is the decree of the 
Most High, which is come upon my lord the king : 
that thou shalfc be driven from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field, and 
thou shalt be made to eat grass as oxen, and shalt 
be wet with the dew of heaven, and seven times 
shall pass over thee; till thou know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever he will And whereas they 
commanded to leave the stump of the tree roots; 
thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after that 
thou shalt have known that the heavens do rule 
Wherefore, O King, let my counsel be acceptable 
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unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor; 
if there may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity." 

5, ff All this came upon the King Nebuchadnezzar, 
At the end of twelve months he was walking in 
the royal palace of Babylon. The King spake and 
said : * Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
built for the royal dwelling-place* by the might 
of my power and for the glory of my majesty V 
While the word was in the King's mouth, there fell 
a voice from heaven, saying: 1 G, King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to thee it is spoken : the kingdom is 
departed from thee. And thou shalt be driven 
from men, and thy dwelling shall be with the 
beasts of the field ; thou shalt be made to eat grass 
as oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee; 
until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will; The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon 
Nebuchadnezzar; and he was driven from men, 
and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles 5 feathers, and his nails like birds' claws. 
At the end of the days I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted 
up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding 
returned unto me, and I blessed the Most High, 
and I praised and honoured him that liveth for 
ever; for his dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
and his k ingdom from generation to generation : 
and all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing; and he doeth according to his will 
in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth: and none can stay his hand, or say 
unto him, What doest thou ? At the same time 
mine understanding returned unto me ; and my 
counsellors and my lords sought unto me ; and I 
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was established in my kingdom, and excellent 
greatness was added unto me. 

G, “ Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol 
and honour the King of heaven ; for all his works 
are truth, and his ways judgment ; and those that 
walk in pride he is able to abase,” 


Even if you fthould be uncivil to a great man, be 
sure that you are respectful to a man of low degree. 

— Oil I MSB PROTltftB. 


Lesson LVIIL 

LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 

night heather chieftain 

ferry winsome water- wraith 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries “ Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o J er the ferry P 

— " Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgylc, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

— “ 0 I'm the chief of Ulvas isle, 

And this. Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“ And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've tied together, 

For should he find us in the glen 
My blood would stain the heather. 

H His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover. 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?” 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I'll go, my chief, I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright 
But for your winsome lady : 

“ And by my word l the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white, 

I’ll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this tlie storm grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew 7 dark as they were speaking. 

But still, aa wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arm fed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

u O haste thee, haste l n the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather ; 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father!" 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, O l too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o'er hen 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 
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" Come back ! come back !” he cried in grief, 
** Across this stormy water: 

And III forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter! — 0 my daughter!” 

Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 

The waters wild went o’er his child. 

And he was left lamenting — T. Campbell. 


Life is not so short but ih«l there is always time 
for courtesy —EumtsoK. 


Lesson LIX. 


SOME QUEER TRAPS. 


urn 
luxe 
vase 
marsh y 


bristles 

exit 

studded 

prevents 


sundew 

resource 

secretes 

delicious 


materials 

livelihood 

necessary 

nepenthes 


L I daresay 
you have seen the 
sundew plant, the 
leaves of which 
can trap flies and 
other insects, and 
perhaps you have 
wondered how it 
was that such 
plants got a taste 
For animal food* 
Why are they not 
content with air 
and water and 



soil ? 

2. Well, the reason seems to be this: certain 
soils, wet and boggy soils, for instance, are wanting 
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in some materials necessary to plant life, and 
one way of getting these mate rial a is to capture 
small animals and digest their juices. 

3. Many other plants, beside the sundew, have 
hit upon this plan. One of the best known is the 
Venus's fly trap, which grows in tropical America. 

4, The leaves of this curious plant are divided 
into two parts, and are hinged in the middle. 


When a fly alights on the leaf, the edges bend 
over, and close upon their victim. Tiie margin is 
studded with bristles, which enable the two parts 
of the leaf to be firmly locked together. As soon 
as the fly is dead, the leaf unfolds again, and is 
midy for another capture. 

5. The pitcher plant goes a step further. The 
leaves of this plant grow together at the edges, 
so as to form a sort of vase, and this vase is filled 
with a sweet liquid, which few insects can resist 
These pitchers, moreover, are often highly coloured, 
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and you know that plants, when they want insects 
to visit them, hold out, so to speak, a flag of 
brilliant colour, 

6, Well, an insect, a fly say, comes buzzing along, 
and peeps into this pretty urn, and lo, far down is 
a delicious lakelet of nectar. Never venture, never 
win ! So down he goes, and he is charmed to find 
lots of sweet stuff scattered about on his path ; but 
this is only to lure him down to the nectar, which, 
when it is too late, he finds to be a dead sea, in 
which float the corpses of hundreds of his kindred l 
He turns round to escape ; but, alas ! th^re are 
hedges of stiff little hairs, all pointing downwards, 
and against these he can make no headway. Like 
the rest, he is drowned in the sweet fluid, and his 
juices pass into the cells of the greedy plant, 

7, The most famous of these water-traps is, 
perhaps, the Nepenthes, wliich is found in the 
islands north of Australia. The jug in this plant 
has a lid to keep out tiseiess objects, and the rim 
secretes a sweet sticky fluid, which acts as a bait 
to honey-feeders. Once over the rim, retreat is 
impossible, for a row of downward-pointing spines 
prevents all exit. Even small birds are caught in 
this way, 

8, Now, you must remember that nearly all 
these plants grow in marshy ground. They have 
become flesh -feeders, because the soil was not well 
supplied with all the food they needed. Plants, 
like wise men, are full of resource, and, long before 
men came upon the earth, they found out cunning 
ways to gain a livelihood. 


He that is alow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
A.nd he that ruleth his spirit, than he Uiul iflketh a 
city. Tim Bible. 
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Lesson LX. 

THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 
Fart L 


royal 

footstool 

basement 

obscure 

concluded 


burnished regret 

ruddy deserve 

visitor lustrous 

contrived credit 

circumference apartment 


perfectly 

diminutive 

meditated 

unreasonable 

particularly 


1. Once upon a time there lived a very rich 
man, and a king besides, whose name was Midas; 
and he had a little daughter, whom nobody but 
myself ever heard of, and whose name I either 
never knew, or have entirely forgotten. So, 
because I love odd names for little girls, I choose 
to call her Marygold. 

2. This King Midas was fonder of gold than of 
anything else m the world; He valued liis royal 
crown chiefly because it was composed of that 
precious metal. If he loved anything better, or 
half so well, it was the one little maiden who 
played so merrily around her father's footstool. 

3- At length (as people always grow more foolish, 
unless they take care to grow wiser and wiser), 
Midas had got so exceedingly unreasonable, that 
he could scarcely bear to see or touch any object 
that was not gold. He made it a custom, therefore, 
to pass a large portion of every day in a dark and 
dreary apartment, under ground, at the basement 
of his palace. It was here that he kept his wealth* 

4. To this dismal hole — for it was little better 
than a dungeon — Midas betook himself whenever 
he wanted to he particularly happy* Here, after 
carefully locking the door, lie would take a bag 
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stuffed with gold 
coins, or a gold cup 
as big as a wash- 
bowl, or a heavy 
gold bar, or a peck 
measure of gold-dust , 
and bring them from 
the obscure corners 
of the room into the 
one bright and nar- 
row sunbeam that 
fell from the dun- 
geon-like window. 

5, And then would 
he reckon over the 
coins in the bag, toss 
up the bar, and catch 
it as it came down, 
sift the gold - dust 
through his fingers, 
look at the funny 
image of his own 
face, as reflected in 
the burnished cir- 
cumference of the 
cup, and whisper to 
himself : " O Midas, 
rich King Midas, 
what a happy man 
art thou l n 

6. He was enjoying himself in his treasure-house 
one day, when he perceived a shadow fall over the 
heaps of gold ; and, looking suddenly up, he beheld 
the figure of a stranger standing in the bright and 
narrow sunbeam. It was a young man, with 
cheerful and ruddy face* 
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7. As Midas knew that he had carefully turned 
the key in the lock, and that no mortal strength 
could possibly break into his treasure-room, he, of 
course, concluded that his visitor must be something 
more than mortal. 

The stranger gazed about the room ; and when 
his lustrous smile had glistened upon all the gold 
objects that were there, he turned again to Midas. 

8. “ You are a wealthy man, friend Midas,” he 
observed. “ I doubt whether any other four walls 
on earth contain so much gold as you have contrived 
to pile up in this room/ 1 

I have done pretty well— pretty well/" answered 
Midas, in a slightly discontented tone. f * But, after 
all, it is but a triJie. If one could live a thousand 
years, he might have time to grow rich/* 

“And pray, what would satisfy you?” asked 
the stranger. 

9. Midas paused and meditated. “It is only 
this,” replied Midas ; <f I am weary of collecting 
my treasures with so much trouble, and beholding 
the heap so diminutive after I have done my best. 
I wish everything that I touch to be changed into 
gold- 

10. “ The Golden Touch S ” exclaimed the stranger. 
“ You certainly deserve credit, friend Midas, for 
striking out so brilliant a fancy. But are you 
quite sure that this will satisfy you ? " 

“ How could it fail ? ” said Midas. 

" And you will never regret the possession of it ?” 

“ What could induce me ? ” asked Midas, “ I ask 
nothing else to render me perfectly happy,” 

11> “ Be it as you wish, then,” replied the 
stranger, waving his hand in token of farewell, 
" To-morrow, at sunrise, you will find yourself 
gifted with the Golden Touch,” 
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Lesson LX I. 

THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
Part II, 


aghast 

fluted 

tassel 

spectacles 

fabric 

ceiling 

recently 

fragrance 

texture 

frenzy 

exclaimed 

considerable 

potato 

grievously 

despatch 

inconvenient 

solid 

attempted 

transmuted 

magnificent 


1. Day had scarcely peeped over the hills when 
King Midas was broad awake, and s stretching his 
arm out of bed, began to touch the objects that were 
within reach. He was grievously disappointed" to 
find that they remained exactly the same substance 
as before Indeed, he felt very much afraid that 
he had only dreamed about the lustrous stranger. 

2. So he lay in a sad and disappointed mood 
until the earliest sunbeam shone through the 
window and gilded the ceiling over his head. It 
seemed to Midas that this bright yellow sunbeam 
was reflected in rather a singular way on the white 
covering of the bed. Looking more closely, what 
was his astonishment and delight when he found 
that this linen fabric had been transmuted to what 
seemed a woven texture of the purest and brightest 
gold. The Golden Touch had come to him with 
the first sunbeam. 

3. Midas started up in a kind of frenzy, and 
ran about the room, grasping at everything that 
happened to be in his way. He seized one of the 
bed-posts, and it became immediately a fluted 
golden pillar. He pulled aside a window curtain, 
and the tassel grew heavy in his hand “-a mass of 
gold. 

3 L 
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4. Everything he touched became gold — the 
handkerchief which Marygold had hemmed for 
him, his spectacles, and even the rases in the 
garden. When he sat down to hie breakfast, 
Marygold came in, crying as if her heart would 
break. 



" How now, my little lady f 9 cried Midas. “ Pray 
what is the matter with you this bright morning ? ,J 

5, Marygold, without taking the apron from her 
eyes, held out her hand, in which was one of the 
roses which Midas had; so recently changed into 
gold. 

" Beautiful !” exclaimed her father. “And what 
is there in this magnificent golden rase to make 
you cry T* 

6. "Ah, dear father," answered the child, between 
her sobs, u it is not beautiful, but the ugliest flower 
that ever grew. All ihe beautiful roses, that 
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smelled so sweetly and had so many lovely blushes, 
are blighted and spoilt. They are all grown quite 
yellow, as you see this one, and have no longer any 
fragrance/ 

7. “ Pooh, my dear little girl, pray don't cry 
about it,” said Midas. " Sit down and eat your 
bread and milk/' 

Then the King lifted a spoonful of coffee to his 
lips, and sipping it, was astonished to perceive that 
the instant his lips touched the liquid, it became 
molten gold, and the next moment hardened into 
a lump. 

8. " Ha !” exclaimed Midas, rather aghast. 

w What ia the matter, father ?” asked little 
Marygold, gazing at him with the tears still 
standing in her eyes. 

‘ f Nothing, child, nothing,” said Midas. " Have 
your milk before it gets quite cold.” 

9. He took one of the nice little trouts on his 
plate and touched its tail with his finger. To Ins 
horror it was immediately changed from a brook - 
trout into a gold-fish, and looked as if it had been 
very cunningly made by the nicest goldsmith in 
the world. 

f£ I don’t quite see,” thought he to himself, “ how 
I am to get any breakfast.” 

10. Hoping that by great despatch he might 
avoid what he now felt to be a considerable 
inconvenience, King Midas next snatched a hot 
potato, and attempted to cram it into his mouth 
and swallow it in a hurry. But the Golden Touch 
was too nimble for him. He found his mouth full, 
not of mealy potato, but of solid metal, which so 
burnt his tongue that he roared aloud, and, 
jumping up from the table began to dance and 
stamp about the room both with pain and fright, 
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Lesson LXII 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Part XU* 


statue agony 

tumult bemoan 

wringing dimple 

ringlets impulse 

sprinkle possibly 


gratified resemblance 

sincerity recognised 


sincerely congealing 

misfortune encircling 



L Our pretty Marygold could endure this no 
longer* She sat a moment gazing at her father, 
and trying, with all the might of her little wits, 
to find out what was the matter with him* Then, 
with a sweet and sorrowful impulse to comfort 
him, she started from her chair, and, running to 
Midas, threw her arms affectionately about^his 
knees* ^ He bent down and kissed her. He felt 
that his little daughter's love was worth a thousand 
times more than he had gained by the Golden 
Touch* 

2. " My precious, precious Marygold 1 ” cried ha 
But Marygold made no answer* 

„ ■ 'W hat had he done ? How fatal was the 

gift winch the stranger bestowed I The moment 
the lips of Midas touched Marygold's forehead, a 
change had taken place. Her sweet, rosy face, so 
full of affection as it had been, assumed a glittering 
yellow colour, with yellow tear-drops congealing 
on her cheeks* 

. hTer beautiful brown ringlets took the same 
tint* Her soft and tender little form grew hard 
and stiff within her father's encircling arms. 
Oh, terrible misfortune I The victim of his 
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greed for wealth, little Marygold, was a human 
child no longer, but a golden statue ! 

4. Yes, there she was, with the questioning look 
of love, grief, and pity hardened on her face. It 
was the prettiest and most woeful sight that mortal 
ever saw. All the features and tokens of Marygold 
were there ; even the beloved little dimple remained 
in her golden chin. But the more perfect was the 
resemblance, the greater was the fathers agony at 
beholding this golden image, which was all that 
was left him of a daughter- 

5. It would be too sad a story if I were to tell 
you how Midas, in the fulness of all his gratified 
desires, began to wring his hands and bemoan 
himself ; and how he could neither bear to look 
at Marygold, nor yet to look away from her, 

6. While he was in this tumult of despair, he 
suddenly beheld a stranger standing near the door. 
Midas bent down his head without speaking ; for 
he recognised the same figure which had appeared 
to him the day before, and given him the power 
of the Golden Touch, 

7. M Weil, friend Midas,” said the stranger, “ pray 
how do you succeed with the Golden Touch ?” 

Midas shook his head. 

“ I am very miserable,” said he, 

“ Very miserable ! Indeed ! ” exclaimed the 
stranger, M Have I not faithfully kept my 
promise ? Have you not everything that your 
heart desired ? ” 

8. “ Gold is not everything” answered Midm 
H And I have lost all that rny heart really cared 
for.” 

“ Ah ! So you have made a discovery since 
yesterday? 51 observed the stranger, “Let us see* 
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then. Which of these things do you think is really 
worth the most — the gift of the Golden Touch, or 
one cup of clear cold water ? ” 

“Oh, blessed water!" exclaimed Midas; "it will 
never moisten rny parched throat again E " 

9. "The Golden Touch" continued the stranger, 
“ or your own little Marygold, warm, soft, and 
loving, as she was an hour ago ? * 

" O my child, my dear child!" cried poor King 
Midas, wringing his hands. " I would not have 
given that one small dimple in her chin for the 
power of changing this whole big earth into a solid 
lump of gold." 

10. ** You are wiser than you were, King Midas I" 
said the stranger. " Your own heart, I see, has not 
been entirely changed from flash to gold. Tell me, 
now, do you sincerely desire to rid yourself of this 
Golden Touch ? " 

" It is hateful to me ! ” replied Midas. 

11. A fly settled on his nose, but immediately 
fell to the floor ; for it, too, had become gold. 
Midas shuddered. 

“ Go, then ” said the stranger, “ and plunge into 
the river that glides past the bottom of your 
garden ; and take a rase of the same water, and 
sprinkle it over any object you may wish to change 
back again from gold into its former substance. 
If you do this in earnestness and sincerity, you 
may possibly repair the mischief your greed has 
caused," 

12. With that the stranger went, and Midas made 
haste to plunge in the stream. His own heart was 
changed, A cold, hard, and heavy weight seemed 
to go out of his bosom. The first thing he did 
was to sprinkle some of the water over the golden 
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figure of little Marygold ; and you would have 
laughed to see how the rosy colour came back to 
the dear child's cheek ! Then they went, hand in 
hand, into the garden, and sprinkled water from 
the vase over the rose-bushes, and with such good 
effect that over five thousand rases recovered their 
beautiful bloom. 

— Adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne's “ Tangle wood Tales.” 


Use a man you use wood : if one inch 10 roti«n 
you do noi throw away the whole piece. 


Lesson LXIII. 

TWENTY-THIRD PSALM, 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for 
His Name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

1 will fear no evil; for Thou art with me: 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

T hou prepares t a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies : 

1 hou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me alt 
the days of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever. 
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SOME CURIOUS NESTS. 


grebe regular 

fable nestlings 

entrust halcyon 

spawn tranquil 

employment remarkable 


edible 

crater 

bamboo 

vertical 

completed 


flamingo 

arrangement 

interesting 

megapodes 

incubator 


1. In olden times people believed that the 
Halcyon, a kind of kingfisher, built a floating 
nest on the waves of the sea. In this tiny boat, 
its nestlings first saw the light of day. It was 
also believed that, during the time the eggs were 
being hatched, no storms ruffled the tranquil seas ; 
and so “ halcyon days ” came to mean days of 
happiness and peace. 

2 . As you might suspect, this was merely a 
fable— the ancient kingfisher did not entrust its 
nest to the waves. There are birds, however, 
which make floating nests. One of these is the 
little grebe, which hatches its young on a regular 
raft 

3. “ It is a mass of 
strong water plants closely 
joined together ; and as 
these plants contain in 
their cells a large quantity 
of air, the raft is lighter 
than water. It is generally 
found floating in lonely 
spots, where tall rushes 
and reeds grow. In this 
little craft the hen-bird 
brings forth her young. If an enemy appears, 
she thrusts one foot into the water, and paddles 
away to a safer distance. 
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4. There are many birds that build nests of mud 
and clay; and so, in a way, they may be regarded 
as feathered masons, just as the tailor-bird may 
be called a weaver. The flamingo, which is found 
in many tropical countries, makes a nest of mud. 
It Is a very simple arrangement, however, being 
merely a mound about a foot high with a hollow 
on the top, where the bird lays its eggs. 

5, The flamingo lives 
mostly by marshy 
shores. Its rose - red 
plumage, and its long 
legs and long crooked 
neck, give it a very 
quaint and brilliant 
appearance. It is fond 
of company, and in 
countries where it is 
found, it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see scores 
of these birds wading 
tn the shallow water, or sitting quietly on their 
mud nests, which are separated only by a few feet 

6. Perhaps the most interesting of the masons 
are the little swallows which inhabit parts of China 
and many of the East India Islands. They build 
little, bowl -like nests in rock caverns, or on the 
face of sea-cliffs, where it is very hard to get at 
them. What the nests are made of is still a 
puzzle. Some say they are made of the spawn 
of a fish that inhabits the neighbouring seas ; 
others think they are made of sea- weeds, which 
the birds have chewed into a kind of jelly. 

i. But the most curious thing about these neste 
is that they are edible, and are much sought after 
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by the Chinese, who give large sums for them. 
Gathering the nests gives employment to quite 
a number of people. It is dangerous work, too, for 
the nests can be reached only by means of ropes 
or frail bamboo ladders, 

8, The mound-builders of Australia are remark- 
able for the immense size of their nests. To the 
settlers they are generally known by the name of 
brush turkeys, scrub hens, and mallee hens. 



9. The megapod es, birds about the size of 
common fowls, build huge mounds of earth and 
stones on a thick bed of leaves, branches, and 
plants. At the top there is a hole, which extends 
right down to the bed of plants* The whole mass 
looks somewhat like a crater on a small scale. 
A nest, discovered by Mr. Gould s was fourteen feet 
high and one hundred and fifty feet in circum- 
ference, If a man were to build a house in the 
same proportion to his size, it would have to be 
almost twice the height of the great pyramid, that 
is, about nine hundred feet high. 
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10- When the task is completed, the hen-bird 
lays her eggs in a circle at the bottom of the nest. 
They are usually eight in number, and are placed 
in a vertical position, at equal distances apart. 
But the strangest part of all is to follow. Having 
laid the eggs, the bird takes no further care of 
them : she does not have to hatch them in the 
ordinary way. Her nest is really an incubator. 
Sufficient heat to hatch the eggs is obtained from 
the mass of material forming the mound, and the 
bird seems to know this quite as well as we know 
that a haycock is heated when drying. 

11. The henbird, moreover, has no thought for 
the little birds that are to come from the eggs. 
She knows that they will be able to care for 
themselves. She is right. The young megapode 
is almost full-fledged when it bursts through the 
shell. It has only to step out into the sun and 
dry its wings, and then, if it chooses, it may fly 
away to begin life on its own account. 

12. The brush turkey proper makes a mound 
of grass chiefly, but the eggs are hatched exactly 
in the same way. 


IT IS NOT GROWING LIKE A TREE. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night — 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

— Bkn Jon son 
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Lesson LXV, 


ON ROAST PIG. 


stooped 

fashion 

rumbled 

cudgel 

shrewd 


graceless 

crackling 

firebrand 

lubberly 

jury 


affair 

tingled 

odour 

verdict 

chastising 


privily 

evidence 

indulgent 

displeasing 

farrowed 




L The swineherd Ho-ti, having 
gone into the woods one morning, 
as his manner was, to collect mast 
for his hogs, left his cottage in 
the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, 
a great lubberly boy, who being 
fond of playing with fire, let 
some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which kindled quickly 
and spread tire into every part of the hut. 
Together with the cottage — a fine litter of 
young pigs, no less than nine in number perished. 

2. Bo-bo was in 
a great sorrow, as 
you may think, not 
so much for the 
sake of the hut, 
which could easily 
be rebuilt, as for 
the loss of the pigs. 

While he was think- 
ing what he should 
say to his father, 
and wringing his 
hands over the 
smoking remnants of one of these untimely sufferers, 
an odour assailed his nostrils unlike anytliing he 
had known before. What could it come from? Not 
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from the burnt cottage — he had often smelt that 
smell before: indeed, this was by no means the 
first accident of the kind that had happened 
through the carelessness of this unlucky young 
firebrand. Much leas was it like that of any 
known herb, weed, or flower. He knew not what 
to think. 



f , 3, He next stooped down to feel 

the pig, if there were any sign of 
life in it. He burnt his fingers, 
and to cool them he applied them 
in his booby fashion to his mouth. 
Some of the crumbs of the scorched 
skin had come away with his fingers, and for 
the first time in his life — in the world's life, 
indeed, for before him no man had known it — 
he tasted " crackling f 

4* Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did 
not bum him so much now, still lie licked his 
fingers from a sort of habit The truth at length 
broke upon his slow understanding, that it was the 
pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious. Giving himself up to the new-born 
pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of 
the scorched skin with the flesh next it. He was 
cramming it down his throat, when his sire entered 
unid the smoking rafters, srrncvd with a cudgel* 

5. Finding 
how affairs 
stood, he began 
to rain blows 
upon theyoung 
rogue's shoul- 
ders, as thick 
as hail -stones. But Bo-bo heeded not any more 
than if they had been flies, His father might lay 
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on, but he could not beat him from his pig, 
till he had fairly made an end of it 

6. H You graceless whelp,” said the angry father, 
" what have you got there ? Is it not enough that 
you have burnt me down three houses* but you 
must be eating fire, and I know not what— what 
have you got there, I say f 

" O father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste 
how nice the burnt pig eats.” 

7. The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that he ever 
should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning soon raked out another pig, and 
fairly rending it asunder, thrust 
the lesser half by main force 
into the fists of Ho-ti, still 
shouting out, “ Eat, eat, eat the 
burnt pig, father, only taste 

8. Ho-ti trembled in every joint, and was 
wondering whether he should not put his son to 
death, when the ff crackling ” scorched his fingers, as 
it had done his son's. Using the same remedy, he in 
turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make 
what sour mouths he would, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. 

9. In the end, both father and son fairly sat 
down to the mess, and never left off till they 
had eaten all that remained of the litter. 

10. Bo- bo was told not to let the secret escape, 
for the neighbours would certainly have stoned 
them. Nevertheless strange stories got about. It 
was observed that Ho-ti's eottage was burnt down 
more frequently than ever. Nothing but fires 
from this time forward* Some would break out 
in broad day, others in the night-time. 
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11* As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the 
house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, 
instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow more 
indulgent to him than ever* At length they were 
watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son were summoned to take their 
trial in Pekin* 

12* Evidence was given, the 
food itself was produced in 
court, and the verdict about 
to be pronounced, when the 
foreman of the jury begged 
that some of the burnt pig 
might be handed into the 
box* He bandied it, they 
all handled it, and burning 
their fingers, as Bo -bo and 
bis father had done before 
them, and using the same 
remedy, against the bice of 
all the facts, and to the 
surprise of everybody, they 
brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty* 

13. The judge, who was a 
slirewd fellow, winked at the 
clear wickedness of the decision, and went 
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privily, and bought up all the pigs that ctfuid be 
had for love or money. In a few days his 
lordship's house was observed to be on fire. The 
thing took wing, and now there was nothing to be 
seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs 
grew enormously dear: and so it went on, till a 
sage arose, who discovered that the flesh of a 
swine might be cooked without burning a house 
to dress it, — Adapted from Charles Lamb. 

Lesson LXVI. 

I WANDERED LONELY. 


sprightly 

joetmd 


vacant 

pensive 


continuous 

solitude 


1. I wandered lonely as a cloud. 

That floats on "high o J er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze* 

2. Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 

3. The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not butoe gay, 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
Wnat wealth the show to me had Drought, 

4. For oft, when on my couch I He 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They Sash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then mv heart with pleasure dlls. 

And dance# with the daffodils* 

— W ■ WoR DS WORT H . 
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Lesson LXVII. 


A VOYAGE TO LILLI PUT. 


leagues 

draugM 

pulleys 

flurry 


position 

erected 

prudent 

suffice 


performed 

extremely 

veMcle 

descended 


submissive 

puraUel 

ingenious 

metropolis 


1, We were driven by a violent storm to the 
north-west of Van Diemen's Land, Twelve of our 
crew were dead, owing to hard labour and ill food, 
and the rest were in a very weak condition. On 
the fifth of November, which was the beginning of 
summer in those parts, the weather being very 
hazy, the seamen spied a rock within half a cable’s 
length of the ship ; but the wind was so strong, 
that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split 

2, Six of the crew, of whom X was one, having 
let down the boat into the sea, made a shift to get 
clear of the ship and the rock. We rowed about 
three leagues, till we were able to 'work no longer, 
being already spent with labour while we were 
in the ship. We, therefore, trusted ourselves - to 
the mercy of the waves, and in about half an hour 
the boat was upset by a sudden flurry from the 
north, 

3, What became of my companions I cannot tell ; 
but I conclude they were all lost* For my own 
part, I swam as fortune directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and tide. When I was 
almost gone, my legs touched the bottom, and in 
a short time I reached the shore. Finding no sign 
of inhabitants, and being extremely tired, I lay 
down on the grass, and slept sounder than ever 
I remembered to have done in my life. 


*tH IRU R’EADfe'R. 


'in 



4, When I awaked, at daylight, I attempted to 
rise, but was not able to stir; for, as I happened 
to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were 
strongly f listened on each side to the ground, and 
my hair, which was long and thick, tied down in 
the same maimer, I likewise felt several slender 
bands across my body, from my arm-pits to my 
thighs.y I could only look upward; the sun began 
to grow hot, and the light hurt my eyes, I heard 
a confused noise about me, but, in the position hi 
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which I lay, I could see nothing except the sky. 

5. In a little time I felt something alive moving 
on my left leg, which, advancing gently forward 
over my breast, came almost up to my chin, 
Bending my eyes downwards as much as I could, 
I perceived it to be a human creature, not six 
inches high, with a bow and arrow in his hands, 
and a quiver at his back. 

6. In the meantime, I felt at least forty more 
of the same kind following the first I was in 
the utmost astonishment, and roared so loud that 
they all ran back in a fright ; and some of them, 
as I was afterwards told, were hurt with the falls 
they got by leaping from my sides to the ground. 

7* At length, struggling to get lease, I had the 
fortune to break the strings that fastened my left 
arm to the ground. The creatures ran off, and 
raised a great shouting, in a shrill voice. In an 
instant I felt about a hundred arrow's discharged 
at my left hand, which pricked me like so many 
needles ; and besides, they shot another flight into 
the air, and many arrows fell on my body and my 
face, which I immediately covered with my left 
hand. 

8. I deemed it prudent to lie still, and when the 
people observed that I was quiet, they ceased to 
discharge arrows ; but their numbers increased, 
and over against my right ear, I heard a knocking 
as of people at work. Turning my head a little, 
as well as the strings would allow me, I saw a stage 
erected about a foot and a half from the ground. 
Upon this stage, one who seemed to be a person 
of quality, mounted and addressed a long speech 
to me. I understood not a word of what he said, 
but judged it best to answer in the most submissive 
manner. 
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9. Then, beginning to feel very hungry, I made 
signs to them that I wanted food ; and the great 
lord who had just addressed me, understood me 
quite welL lie descended from the stage, and 
commanded that several ladders should be applied 
to my sides, on which above a hundred of the 
inhabitants mounted, and walked towards my 
mouth, laden with baskets full of meat, which had 
been provided and sent thither by the King's 
orders. 

10. I observed there was the flesh of several 
animals, but could not distinguish them by the 
taste* There were shoulders, legs, and loins, shaped 
like those of mutton, and very well dressed, but 
smaller than the wings of a lark. I ate them by 
two or three at a mouthful, and took three loaves 
at a time, about the bigness of musket-balls. They 
supplied me as fast as they could, showing a 
thousand marks of wonder and astonishment at my 
bulk and appetite. 

11. I then made another sign that I wanted to 
drink. They found by my eating that a small 
quantity would not suffice me ; and, being a most 
ingenious people, they slung up, with great clever- 
ness, one of their largest hogsheads, and then roiled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top, I 
drank it off at a draught, as also a second hogshead, 
and made signs for more; but they had none to 
give me. When I had performed these wonders 
they shouted for joy, and danced on my breast* 

12. Soon after there came a great waggon, sent 
to convey me to the capital. It was a frame of 
wood raised three inches from the ground, about 
seven feet long and four wide, moving upon 
twenty-four wheels* It was brought parallel to 
Hie as 'I lay* But the principal difficulty was to 
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raise and place me in this vehicle, for they had 
pot a sleeping draught in my drink, so that I 
was now sound asleep. By means of cords and 
pulleys, and the united efforts of nine hundred men, 
1 was at length hoisted into position, and drawn by 
fifteen hundred of the Emperors largest horses to 
the metropolis, which was about half a mile distant 

— Adapted from "Gullivers Travels/’ by Dean Swift. 


A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a ro i le-a . — S ha reap rare. 


Lesson LXVIII. 

FROM THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

merciful inherit persecuted 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be 
comforted. 

Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be 
called sons of God. 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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Lesson LXIX. 


THE CEDAR GETTERS. 


teak 

bulge 

stately 

buoyed 


cedar 

scanned 

pioneers 

pressure 


suitable 

swollen 

orchids 

jammed 


Interwoven 

occurred 

intercept 

sawyers 


1, More than half a century ago the schooner 
(< Northumberland *’ from Sydney, crossed the bar 
of a Northern river, and landed a band of pioneers— 
men who knew the bush, and had hewn the giant 
cedar on rivers to the South. 

2. It was early in the Spring, and the cedar-leaves 
showed a light green amid the dull foliage of the 
scrub. Rut first of all, the woodmen ascended a hill 
close at hand, and scanned the lower ands carefully, 
to find out where the stately cedars grew thickest 

J, Then they faced the dense tropical scrub. 
Every step they had to win with the cut of the 
brush-hook, for the teak, the red -bean, and the 
rose- wood were crowned and interwoven with 
masses of creepers and lawyer vines. 
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4. Soon, however, the sound of the axe rang 
through the scrub, and great trees leaned over and 
fell with a crash, tearing others down in their fall, 
and spraying the ground with beautiful vines and 
orchids. 

5. After a ring of bark had been removed from 
the trunk, the cross-cut saw would soon be buried 
in the log. The sawyers were powerful men, and 
the saw soon ate its w T ay through the rich red 
timber, 

6. When cut into suitable lengths and branded, 
the logs were rolled or dragged by bullocks to 
the creek. There they remained until the rainy 
season set in. When the timber began to move 
down the swollen creeks, the cedar-getters followed 
along the banks to remove trees that might 
have fallen across the stream. If these were not 
removed, the cedar-logs would get jammed against 
them, and so form "chocks,” w r hich might remain 
for years. 

7. When a block like this occurred, the cedar- 
getters had to ply their axes, until a w r aming crack 
told them that the pressure of the water and the 
weight of the timber behind would do the rest. 
Then they sprang lightly ashore, in time to see the 
“ chock” bulge out, and the logs race aw T ay tow 7 ards 
the " chain*'* 


8. The chain was placed across the stream, lower 
dowm, wffiere it had widened out into something like 
a river. This chain, buoyed up by light planks, was 
sufficient to intercept the cedar-logs. Above it, 
sometimes, as much as two million feet of timber 
might have been seen packed together in one vast 
raft. 


9. As the creeks fell, the timber w*as passed 
under the chain and sorted into rafts by its various 
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own era, A rough hut or tent was then erected, 
and the raft began to drift slowly down the 
current. The raftsmen had to pole it off the 
banks, and prevent it from grounding on the 
shoals, and make fast to trees on the bank 
when the tide ran up. 

10. In time it reached the vessels lying in the 
main river, and was hauled on board to be taken 
to Sydney. — Thomas Ewing. 


Industry is & loadston* to draw all good things.— Bithtos 

Lesson LXX. 

THE TRUE KING OF THE FOREST. 

ivory convey buffalo specially 

unwary quagga antelope intelligent 

Jackal gamin venturesome rhixioceroa 

L The Hon, you say l Yes, the lion is very 
fierce and strong, but, for all that, he is not the 
king of the beasts. Hear what a great African 
hunter says, and you will see: 

2. M Come with me to a desert pool some clear 
moonlight night, when the shadows are deep and 
sharply cut, and the moon herself, in the dry, 
cloudless air, looks like a ball. All is nearly as 
bright as day, only the light is silver, not gold. 
Sit down on that rock, and watch the thirsty 
animals as they drink— buffalo, rhinoceros, antelope, 
quagga, and perhaps, if the water is large, lions, too. 

8. “ But what has frightened the antelope and 
the quagga, that thej^ throw their heads up for a 
second and fade away into the shadows ? The 
other beasts, too, are listening, and now leave the 
sides of the pond. Nothing but the jackal, that 
gamin amongst wild things, remains in view. 
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4. if As yet, your dull human ears have caught 
no sound, but very soon the heavy tread and low, 
rumbling note of an on-coming herd of elephants 
reaches you. They are at the water* The jackals 
have sat down with their tails straight out behind 
them, but not another creature is to be seen. The 
king drinks; not another sound is heard. He 
squirts the water over his back, makes the whole 
pool muddy, and retires solemnly, leaving his 
subjects, who now gather round, to make the best 
of wlmt he has fouled* This is the king in the 
opinion of the beasts.” 

5* Now go to the Zoo and look at him. He 
is tame enough, and ugly enough, not much like 
a king. But, in his native wilds in Africa 
and Asia, you would respect him more. In 
spite of his huge size and clumsy look, he can 
move softly and quickly through the densest 
jungle. When he is charging the too venturesome 
hunter, nothing can stop him. With his five or 
six tons of weight, he crashes through the under- 
growth, straight as an arrow, brushing away small 
trees and stout vines a a if they were cobwebs. 

6. His skin is so thick that only a specially 
prepared bullet, driven by a stiff charge of powder, 
can pierce it, and many a hunter, whose bullet 
has glanced aside from the tough hide, has been 
trodden to death under the huge feet. He is the 
largest of land animals, and, of all animals, the 
whale alone is larger. 

i . The head of the elephant is armed with two 
tusks, of solid ivory, of great length and weight. 
Just think of it! A pair of teeth from six to nine 
feet long, and weighing sometimes more than three 
hundred pounds. Ivory being very valuable, vast 
numbers of elephants have been shot for their tusks. 
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8. But by far the strangest thing about hie head 
is the trunk, which is strong enough to uproot a 
tree, and delicate enough to pick up a pin. He 
can lengthen it, or shorten it, just as he pleases, 
and twist it about in all directions. He smells 
with it, picks leaves or grass with it, and conveys 
water to his mouth with it. But for his trunk, he coul d 
neither eat nor drink, his long tusks being in the way. 

9. What huge ears he has ! One of them would 
be large enough to close up a good-sized doorway. 
A traveller once sat for hours under one during a 
heavy rain, and kept quite dry. 

10. In the wilds, elephants are found in herds, 
and a fine sight it is to see them feeding quietly 
on an open plain. The mothers, who generally 
have a calf feeding by their side, are very timid 
and anxious, and are always on the watch against 
danger. Though not so fierce as the male elephant, 
they will often fight bravely for their young. 

11. In Asia, the elephant is caught and tamed. 
Long ago, the Hindus and Persians used them in 
war, and the Greeks, when they first saw them, 
were filled with terror. There were no guns in 
those days, and it takes a great many spears or 
arrows to kill an elephant. In the midst of a 
battle, the terrible animal would often seize a 
soldier with his trunk and throw him backwards 
for the driver to kill at his ease. 

In India, they are still used for many purposes, 
such as dragging heavy guns and lifting logs. 

12. They look slow-witted, but they are really 
very intelligent animals. A traveller tells us that 
when the elephant wishes to feed on the top of a 
tree, and “ finds it too strong for him alone, he 
calls in the aid of a friend or two, and with an 
altogether swing, they bring it to the grounds 
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13, The natives of Africa sometimes catch 
elephants in pita, which they dig near water-holes, 
ana then cover up with branches. When an 
unwary elephant falls into one of these traps, 
his companions at first run away, but, moved by 
his piteous cries, they often return to his help. 
With their heavy fore-feet, they pound away at 
the side of the pit, until a slope is made by which 
the captive can escape. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.— S iiakbsfrark, 


Lesson LXXI. 

BENJAMIN WEST. 

Part I. 

conceal indigo personage performances 

insist lullabies peacefully accustomed 

wigwam confusion respectable manufacture 

1. In the year 1738, there was born in the town 
of Springfield, Pennsylvania, an infant, who was 
named Benjamin West, and from whom his parents 
and neighbours looked for wonderful things. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years 
without doing anything that was worthy to be 
told in history. But one summer afternoon, in 
his seventh year, his mother put a fan into his hand 
and bade him keep the flies away from the face of 
a little child, who lay fast asleep in the cradle, and 
then left the room. 

2. The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove 
away the buzzing flies whenever they ventured to 
come near the baby's face. When they had all 
flown out of the window or into distant parts of 
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the room, he bent over the cradle and delighted 
himself with gazing at the sleeping infant 

It was, indeed, a very pretty sight The little 
personage in the cradle slumbered peacefully t with 
its waxen hands under its chin, looking as full of 
blissful quiet as if angels were singing lullabies in 
its ear* Indeed, it must have been dreaming about 
heaven ; for while Ben stooped over the cradle, the 
little baby smiled* 

3* “ How beautiful she looks f said Ben to 
himself. " What a pity It is that such a pretty 
smile should not last for ever f On a table, near 
at hand, there were pens and paper, and ink of two 
colours, black and red* The boy seized a pen and 
a sheet of paper, and, kneeling down beside the 
cradle, began to draw a likeness of the infant. 
While he was busied in this manner, he heard his 
mother's step approaching, and hastily tried to 
conceal the paper* 

4 " Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been 
doing ? ,J inquired his mother, observing marks of 
confusion in his face. At first Ben was unwilling 
to tell, for lie felt as if there might be something 
wrong in stealing the baby's face and putting it 
upon a sheet of paper. However, as his mother 
insisted, he finally put the sketch into her hand, 


and then hung his head. 



scolded* But vrhen the good lady saw- what was 
on the paper, in lines of red and black ink, she 
uttered a scream of surprise and joy. 

5* " Bleas me!” cried she. It is a picture of 
little Sally T* And then she threw her arms around 
Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly that he never 
afterwards was afraid to show his performances to 
his mother. 

The purple and gold clouds of sunset were a joy 
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U> him ; and he was ever trying to draw the 
figures of trees, men, mountains, horses, cattle 
geese, ducks and turkeys, with a piece of chalk 
on barn-doors or on the floor. 

6. In those old times the Mohawk Indians were 
still numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party 
of them used to pay a visit to Springfield, because 
the wigwams of their ancestors had formerly 
stood there, 

These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and 
made him very happy by giving him some of the 
red and yellow paint with which they were 
accustomed to adorn their faces. His mother, 
too, presented hint with a piece of indigo. Thus 
he had now three colours — red, blue, and" yellow — 
and could manufacture green by mixing the yellow' 
with the blue. 

7. Our friend Ben was overjoyed, and doubtless 
showed his gratitude to the Indians by taking their 
likenesses in the strange dresses which they wore, 
with feathers, tomahawks, and bows and arrows. 

But all this time the young artist had no paint 
brushes, nor were there any to be bought unless he 
sent to I hiladelphia on purpose. However, he was 
a very ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture 
paint-brushes for himself. With this design he 
laid hold upon— what do you think ? Why, upon 
a respectable, old black cat, that was sleeping 
quietly by the fireside. 

8. Puss, said little Ben to the cat, “ pray give 
me some of the fur from the tip of thy tail." 
Though lie addressed the black eat so civilly yet 
Ben was determined to have the fur whether she 
were willing or not. Puss, who had no great zeal 
for the fine arts, would have resisted if she could ; 
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but the boy was armed with his mother’s scissors, 
and very cleverly clipped off fur enough to make a 
paint brush, 

9. This was of so much use to him that he 
applied to madam puss again and again, until her 
warm coat of fur had become so thin and ragged 
that she could hardly keep comfortable through 
the winter* 


Unstained thoughts do seldom dream on evil. 

— SflAElSPMjLRL 


vanity 

modem 

canvas 

royal 


Lesson LXXI1. 
BENJAMIN WEST. 

Past II. 

providence ascertain 

engravings abilities * 

originals acquired 

ancient exhibited 


academy 

president 

ornamented 

production 


1. About this time Friend West received a visit 
from a Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia. 
The visitor, on entering the parlour, was surprised 
to see it ornamented with drawings of Indian 
chiefs, and of birds of beautiful plumage, and of 
the wild flowers of the forest. 

** Why, Friend West/’ exclaimed the merchant, 
" what has possessed thee to cover thy walls with all 
these pictures ? Where on earth didst thou get them V* 

2. Then Friend West explained that all these 
pictures were painted by little Ben, with no better 
materials than red and yellow ochre and a piece 
of indigo, and with brushes made of the black 
cats fur. 

Verily” said Mr. Pennington, M the boy hath 
a wonderful talent* Some of our friends might 
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look upon these matters as vanity ; but little 
Benjamin appears to have been bom a painter, 
and Providence is wiser than we are.” 

3. One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's 
return to Philadelphia, a packet arrived at Spring- 
field directed to our friend Ben. “ What can % 
possibly be ? ” thought Ben, when it was put into 
his hands. “ Who could have sent me such a great, 
square package as this ? " 

On taking off the thick brown paper in which 
it was wrapped, behold! there was a paint-box, 
with a great m - — r ^ — ~ B 1 



various sizes. 


There were likewise several squares of canvas, such 
as artists use for painting pictures upon, and, in 
addition to all these treasures, some beautiful 
engravings of landscapes. These were the first 
pictures that Ben had ever seen, except those of 
his own drawing. 

4. What a joyful evening was this for the little 
artist \ At bed- time he put the paint-box under his 
pillow, and got hardly a wink of sleep ; for all night 
long, his fancy was painting pictures in the darkness. 

In the morning he hurried to the garret, and was 
seen no more till the dinner hour; nor did he give 
himself time to eat more than a mouthful or two of 
food before he hurried back to the garret again. 

5, The next day, and the next, he was just as 
busy as ever, until at last hLs mother thought it 
time to ascertain what he was about. She 
accordingly followed him to the garret. 

On opening the door, the first object that 
presented itself to her eyes was our friend 
Benjamin, giving the last touches to a beautiful 
picture. He had copied portions of two of the 
engravings, and made one picture out of both, 
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with such admirable skill that it was far more 
beautiful than the originals. The grass, the trees, 
the water, the sky, and the houses were all painted 
in their proper colours. There, too, was the 
sunshine and shadow, looking as natural as life, 

6, The good lady was delighted. And well might 
she be proud of her boy, for there were touches in 
this picture of which old artists, who had spent a 
lifetime in the business, need not have been 
ashamed. Many a year afterwards, this production 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin continued to 
draw pictures, until he had now reached the age 
when it was proper that he should choose *a 
business in life. His father and mother were id 
great perplexity about him* 

7- Finally, they came to a very wise decision 
It seemed evident that Providence had intended 
Benjamin to be a painter, and had given him 
abilities which would be thrown away in any other 
business. They determined that he should go forth 
into the world and learn to be a painter, by studying 
the best pictures of ancient and modern times* 

8. So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of 
his parents, and his native woods and streams, 
and the good friends of Springfield, and the Indians 
who haa given him his first colours — he left all 
the places and persons whom he had hitherto 
known, and returned to them no more* He went 
first to Philadelphia, and afterwards to Europe* 

9. When he was twenty- five years old, he went 
to London, and established himself there as an 
artist* In due course of time he acquired great 
fame by his pictures, and was made chief painter 
to King George III*, and President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 
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He lived many years in peace and honour, and 
died in 1820, at the age of eighty-two. The story 
of his life is almost as wonderful as a fairy tale; 
for there are few more wonderful changes than 
that of a little unknown boy in the wilds of 
America into the most distinguished English 

painter of his day. —Adapted from Hawthorne. 


To be a fine gentleman is to be a generous and 
brave mnn.-SiMLi. 


Lesson LXXIII. 

THE TYROLESE EVENING HYMN. 

yearning Sabbath 

1. Come to the sunset tree! 

The day is past and gone ; 

The woodman’s axe lies free. 

And the reaper’s work is done. 

2. Tlie twilight star to heaven. 

And the Summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given 

By the cool, soft evening hours. 

3. Sweet is the honr of rest! 

Pleasant the wind’s low sigh. 

And the gleaming of the west," 

And the turf whereon we lie ; 

4. When the burden and the lieat 

Of labour’s task are o’er, 

And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at liis door. 

5. Come to the sunset tree ! 

I he day is past and gone 
The woodman’s axe lies free. 

And tlie reapers’ work is done. 
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6. Yea, tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering boughs; 
Welcome the freahneaa round, 

And the gale that fans our brows. 

7. But rest more sweet and still 

Than ever nightfall gave, 

Our yearning hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave 

8. There shall no tempest blow, 

No scorching noontide heat; 

There shall be no more snow. 

No weary, wandering feet 

9. So we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 

To the quiet of the skies, 

To the Sabbath of our God. 

— F. D. Remans. 


Lesson LXXIV. 

A SUMMER MORNING AT WOLLONGONG. 

groper aimlessly leverage projecting 

presently assures extremity suspicious 

emerged stationed scavenger mysterious 

1. A number of youngsters, with Noble and his 
son, were bathing in one of the wider fissures in 
the rocks near Wollongong, on such a morning as 
this. The southerly which swept the coast, had 
died out, but on the surface of the sea floated weeds 
and strange sponges, tom from their homes on the 
shallow rocky bottom ; and along the beach stranded 
quilled sea-eggs, told how heavy had been the gale. 
The sea still trembled aiuLseethed into the fissures, 
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one moment filling them to the brim and then 
rushing out to sea, leaving places dry, which had 
been covered with several feet of water a few 
momenta before. Noble* bathing far out, was 
caught in a drawback, and dragged over the 
projecting rocky screen out to sea. We saw him 
disappear, but presently his light hair showed 
beyond the outer breakers. 

2. A mile away was the port There sailing 
vessels, such as the old “ Hirondelle ” and the 
“ William Brooks,” lay. Their boats might be in 
the water alongside. This was the only hope, for 
no swimmer could face back over the rocky belt, 
where the jagged rock points showed through the 
curling seaweed. Hastily slipping into a portion 
of their clothes, a couple of the lads started for the 
boats, and the remainder stood aimlessly looking 
seawards from one of the higher ledges. 

3. We boys always had a mysterious awe of the 
open sea. For us it ever held terrors. On clear 
days, far down under the fishing boats, could be 
seen the sandy bottoms, where, close in, the stray 
ft&ihead might be caught, and as the colour 
deepened we knew we were over a rocky break, 
where rock cod and groper lived. When dark, 
clean -going forms passed under us, we knew the 
scavenger shark was there. Sometimes in the 
shallow water a fin would show at low tide right 
among the rocks. When we bathed where the 
holes opened deep into the sea, we stationed a 
signal boy to warn us if any suspicious object 
appeared seawards in the clear water. Young 
Noble shared these mysterious fears with us. 

4. As we watched, Noble's hand went up, as if 
he were in extremity. We knew he waa not fit to 
fight the battle alone till the boat got round from 
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the port. The fissure had filled up again, and just 
as the rush out began, young Noble sprang in. 
There was no time to stop him. When the tumbled 
water again surged at our feet, a young fair head 
was held up gamely beside his father. 

5. How long it seemed till the racing lads 
emerged from behind the headland, and disappeared 
behind the stonework that faced the harbour! Then 
hours seemed to pass before a boat came in sight, 
with a pillow of froth in front of her broad bow. 
We saw the straining of the crew, and heard the 
click of the oars as they turned in the rowlocks. 
How slowly they seemed to come ! Still the 
distance lessened, and now the boat pitched as she 
passed out of the sheltered water and reached the 
tumbled swell. We saw the men's backs bend, and 
the churn of the water as the heavy ship's oars 
snatched a leverage upon it. The fair heads in 
the water seemed lower, and at times, the swell 
hid them altogether. Then the heavy oars were 
dragged in with a jar, and we saw Noble lifted 
into the boat, and presently his son. 

— Thomas Ewing. 


Lesson LX XV. 
GIANT DESPAIR 

distaste 
halter 

discourse 
stile 


pilgrims Wednesday 

consult Saturday 

advise counselled 

commit adventured 


trespassed 

diffidence 

condole 

lamentations 


1. But by this time the waters were greatly 
risen ; by reason of which the way of going back 
was very dangerous. Then I thought that it is 
easier going out of the way when we are in, than 
going in when we are out. Yet they adventured 
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to go back, but it was so dark and the flood so 
high, that in their going back they had like to 
have been drowned nine or ten times. Neither 
could they, with all the skill they had, get again to 
the stile that night. 



2. \\ herefore, at last 1 ighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till daybreak; but 
being weary, they fell asleep. Now there was not 
far oil from the place where they lay a castle, 
called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was 
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Giant Despair, and it was in his grounds they now 
were sleeping. Wherefore, he, getting up in the 
early morning, and walking up and down in his 
fields, caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his 
grounds, 

3, Then with a grim and surly voice he bade 
them awake, and asked them whence they were 
and what they did in his grounds. They told him 
they were pilgrims, and that they had lost their 
way* Then said the giant, “ You have this night 
trespassed on me by trampling and lying on my 

f round ; and therefore you must go along with me/* 
o they were forced to go, because he was stronger 
than they* They also had little to say, for they 
knew themselves in fault 

4. The giant drove them before him, and put 
them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon. 
Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning till 
Saturday night, without one bit of bread or drop of 
drink, or light, or anyone to ask how they did. 
They were, therefore, here in evil case, and" were 
far from friends and acquaintance* Now in this 
place Christian had double sorrow", because it was 
through his counsel that they were brought into 
this distress. 

5. Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name 
was Diffidence. So when he was gone to bed, he 
told his wile what he had done ; to wit, that he had 
taken a couple of prisoners and cast them into his 
dungeon for trespassing on liis grounds. Then he 
asked her also what he had best to do further to 
them* So she asked him what they were, whence 
they came, and whither they were bound ? and he 
told her. Then she counselled him that, when he 
arose in the morning he should beat them without 
mercy* 
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6. So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous 
crabtree cudgel, and goes down to the dungeon to 
them, and there falls to rating of them as if they 
were dogs, although they gave him never a word of 
distaste. Then he falls upon them, and beats them 
fearfully, in such sort that they were not able to 
help themselves or turn them upon the floor. This 
done, he withdraws, and leaves them there to condole 
their misery and to mourn under their distresses. 

So all that day they spent their time in nothing 
but sighs and bitter lamentations. 

7. The next night she talked with her husband 
about them further ; and, understanding that they 
were yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to 
make away with themselves. So when morning 
was come, he goes to them in a surly manner as 
before, and perceiving them to be very sore with 
the stripes that he had given them the day before, 
he told them that, since they were never like to 
come out of that place, their only way would be 
forthwith to make an end to themselves, either 
with knife, halter, or poison. 

8. " For why,” said he, " should you choose life, 
seeing it is attended with so much bitterness ? JI 
But they desired him to let them go ; with which 
he looked ugly upon them, and rushing to them, 
had doubtless made an end of them himself, but 
that he fell into one of his fits ; for lie sometimes in 
sunshiny weather fell into fits, and lost for a time 
the use of his hand. Wherefore he withdrew, and 
left them as before, to consider what to do. Then 
did the prisoners consult between themselves 
whether it was best to take his counsel or no. 
And thus they began to discourse: 

9. “Brother” said Christian, “what shall we 
do? The life that we now live is miserable. For 
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my part, I know not whether it is better to live 
like this or to die out of hand. My soul chooseth 
strangling and death rather than life, and the grave 
is more easy for me than this dungeon. Shall we 
be ruled by the giant V* 

10. Said Hopeful : “ Indeed, our present condition 
is dreadful ; and death would be far more welcome 
to me than thus for ever to abide. But let us 
consider: the Lord of the country to which we are 
going hath said* ‘Thou shalt do no murder/ no, 
not to another man's person. Much more, then, are 
we forbidden to take his counsel to kill ourselves. 

11. ** Besides, he that kills another can but 
commit murder upon his body ; but for one to kill 
himself is to kill body and soul at once. And, 
moreover, my brother, thou talkest of ease in the 
grave; but hast thou forgotten whither, for certain, 
the murderers go ? For £ no murderer hath e tern a] 
life/ And let us consider again that all law is not 
in the hand of Giant Despair. Others, so far as I 
can understand, have been taken by him as well as 
we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. 

12. w Who knows but that God, who made the 
world, may cause that Giant Despair may die; or 
that, at some time or other, he may forget to lock 
us in ; or that he may, in a short time, have another 
of his fits before vis, and may lose the use of his 
limbs ? And if ever that should come to pass again, 
for my part, I am resolved to pluck up the heart of 
a man, and try my utmost to get from under his 
hand. X was a fool that 1 did not try to do it 
before ; but, however, my brother, let us be patient, 
and endure a while. 

13. “The time may come that may give us a 
happy release. But let us not be our own 
murderers*” With these words Hopeful at present 
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did moderate the mind of his brother. So they 
continued together in the dark that day in their 
sad and doleful condition. 


A man’s beet things are nearest to him, 

Lie close about his feet.— Lofts Housuton, 

Lesson LXXVI. 

ESCAPE FROM DOUBTING CASTLE. 

breathe despise th lamentable despatched 

concerning celestial passionate jurisdiction 

1. Well, toward evening, the giant goes down 
into the dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had 
taken his counsel. But when he came there, he 
found them alive; and, truly, alive was all; for 
now, what for want of bread and water, and by 
reason of the wounds they received when he beat 
them, they could do little but breathe. 

2. But, I say, he found them alive, at which he 
fell into & grievous rage, and told them that, seeing 
that they had disobeyed his counsel, it should be 
worse with them than if they had never been born. 
At this they trembled greatly, and I think that 
Christian fell into a swoon. But, coming a little to 
himself again, they renewed their discourse about 
the giant's counsel, and whether yet they had best 
take it or no. 

3. Now Christian again seemed to be for doing 
it, but Hopeful made his second reply as followeth : 
“ My brother, rememberest thou not how valiant 
thou hast been heretofore ? Apollyon could not 
crush thee ; nor could all that thou didst hear, or 
see, or feel in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 

4. “ What hardships, terror, and amazement hast 
thou already gone through ; and art thou now 
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nothing but fear? Thou seest that I am in the 
dungeon with thee — a far weaker man by nature 
than thou art; also, this giant has wounded me 
as well as thee, and has also cut off the bread and 
water from my mouth; and with thee I mourn 
without the light. 

5. “But let us exercise a little more patience. 
Remember how thou playedst the man at Vanity 
Fair, and wast neither afraid of the chain nor cage, 
nor yet of death. Wherefore let us, at least, to 
avoid the shame that becomes not a Christian to 
be found in, bear up with patience as well as 
we cam” 

6. Now, night being come again, and the giant 
and his wife being in bed, she asked him concerning 
the prisoners, ana if they had taken his counsel ; 
to which he replied : 11 They are sturdy rogues ; 
they choose rather to bear all hardships than to 
make away with themselves.” 

7. Then said she : “ Take them into the castle 
yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and 
skulls of those that thou hast already despatched, 
and make believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou 
wilt also tear them in pieces, as thou hast done 
their fellows before them,” 

8. So. when the morning was come, the giant 
goes to them again, and takes them into the castle 
yard, and shows them as his wife had bidden him. 
“ These,” said he, ** were pilgrims once as you are ; 
and they trespassed in my grounds as you have 
done, and when I thought tit, 1 tore them in pieces; 
and so, within ten days, I will you. Go I Get 
down to your den again ! ” And with that he 
beat them all the way thither, 

9. They lay, therefore, all da y on Saturday in 
lamentable case, as before. Now, when night was 
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come, and Mrs, Diffidence and her husband, the 

S ’ an t, had gone to bed, they began to renew their 
acourse of their prisoners ; and withal, the old 
giant wondered that he could neither by his blows 
nor counsel, bring them to an end, 

10, And with that, Ins wife replied; “I fear 
that they live in hopes that some one will come 
to relieve them, or that they have picklocks about 
them, by the means of which they hope to 
escape.” 

" And sayest thou so, my dear ? ” said the giant 
“ I will, therefore, search them in the morning/' 
11* Well, on Saturday night, they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 
Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, 
as one half amazed, broke out in this passionate 
speech : “ What a fool,” quoth he, “ am I, thus to 
lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may as well 
walk at liberty' I have a key in my bosom 
called Promise, that will, X am persuaded, open any 
lock in Doubting Castle.” Then said Hopeful: 
** That is good news, good brother I Pluck it out 
of thy bosom and try.” 

12. Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, 
and began to try at the door, whose bolt, as he 
turned the key, gave back, and the door flew open 
with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came 
out. Then lie went to the outward door that leads 
into the castle yard, and with this key opened that 
door also. After, he went to the iron gate, for that 
must be opened too ; but that lock went very hard, 
yet the key did open it. 

13. Then they thrust open the door to make 
their escape with speed; but that gate, as it 
opened, made such a creaking that it waked 
Count Despair, who, hastily rising to pursue bis 
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prisoners, felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took 
him again, so that he could by no means go after 
them. Then they went on, and came to the King's 
highway, and were safe, because they were out of 
the giant's jurisdiction. 

14. Now, when they had gone over the stile, 
they began to contrive with themselves what they 
should do at the stile to prevent those, that should 
come after them, from falling into the hands of 
Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there 
a pillar, and to engrave upon the side thereof this 
sentence ; “ Over this stile is the way to Doubting 
Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who 
despiseth the King of the Celestial Country, and 
seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims/' Many, there- 
fore, that followed after, read what was written, 
and escaped the danger. 


Sing, brothers, sing, weave and sing, 

'Tia good both to sing and to weave : 

'Tie better to work than live idle ; 

'Tia better to smg than to grieve. 

- lUAJLT CufcMWAUi 
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Lesson LXXVIL 

THE PARABLE OF THE BOWER 

parable persecution tribulation deceit ftilnees 

1. And he spake to them many things in 
parables, saying, Behold, the sower went forth to 
sow ; and as he sowed, some seeds fell by the way 
side, and the birds came and devoured them : and 
others fell upon the rocky places, where they had 
not much earth : and straightway they sprang 
up, because they had no deepness of earth: and 
when the sun was risen, they were scorched : and 
because they had no root, they withered away. 
And others fell upon the thorns; and the thorns 
grew up, and choked them : and others fell upon 
the good ground, and yielded fruit, some a hundred- 
fold, some sixty, some thirty, 

2. Hear ye then the parable of the sower. When 
any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then cometh the evil one, and 
snafccheth away that which hath been sown in his 
heart. This Is he that was sown by the way side. 
And he that was sown upon the rocky places, this 
is he that heareth the word, and straightway with 

K receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself, 
» endureth for a while ; and when tribulation or 
persecution ariseth because of the word, straightway 
he stumbleth. And he that was sown among the 
thorns, this is he that heareth the word ; and the 
care of the world, and the deceitfulneas of riches, 
choke the word, and he beoometh unfruitful. And 
he that was sown upon the good ground, this is he 
that heareth the word, and understandeth it ; who 
verily heareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some a 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 
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Lesson LXXVIIL 

THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
A Celebrated Naturalist* 

ElacicT universe marvellous mamiacrlpts 

1. It was fifty years ago, 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

2. And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 

Saying : * Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee/' 

3. ** Come, wander with me” she said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 

4 And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

5. And whenever the day seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

fi. So site keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de \ and j 
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7. Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranz des Vaches of old. 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 

8. And the mother at home says, “ Hark 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return ! ' 

— H. W. Lono FELLOW. 


Lesson LX XIX. 


THK MURRAY. 


scenery 

volume 

colony 

obstruct 


watershed 

sedately 

submerge 

admiration 


accession 

irrigation 

embankment 

tributaries 


experiences 

secluded 

artesian 

reservoir 


1, From the bald summit of Mount Kosciusko 
snow-covered the greater part of the year, one can 
look into the great valley, where the Murray, from 
hundreds of rivulets, collects its head waters. It 
seems right that the largest river in Australia 
should take its rise under the shadow of the 
highest mountain in the continent. 

2. At first the torrent brawls among rocky 
boulders, at the base of rugged hills, over 
cataracts and through ravines where its seething 
waters are hemmed in by beetling cliffs ; but at 
length it reaches level country and crawls 
sluggialUy along, like a great brown snake, tli rough 
the vast Western plains. 
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3, At Morgan, in South Australia, in view of the 
ranges which obstruct its path to the Gulf of 
St Vincent, it makes an elbow and turns South, 
and passing through Lake Alexandrina, at last, 
after a course of 2023 miles, flows over a sandy 
bar into the ocean. 

4. Snow flakes, therefore, that have fallen in 
winter on Kosciusko and been melted by the 
summer's sun, have many and varied experiences 
before they reach the sea. 

o. In the early part of the journey, the river 
hurries down through rugged mountain gorges, 
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aiaid the wildest of scenery. Soon, however, 
it reaches the rich flats of the Upper Murray, 
where browse large herds of fat cattle. Then it 
Hows sedately through a land of wheat and vines, 
and great flocks of sheep, 

6. At Aibury it hears the train rattle overhead 
on its way from Sydney to Melbourne, and then 
it sweeps on to Corowa among wheat-fields, with 
the plains of Eastern Riverina to the North, Ever 
swelling in volume, from the accession of Victorian 
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tributaries, its smooth surface is churned by the 
wheel of river steamers, towing barges laden with 
wool and station supplies, from Eclmca and other 
riverside towns up the Murrumbidgee as far as 
Hay. 

7 On, past Echuca, the river holds its Western 
course, through miles of red gum, growing close to 
the bank, but dying away to the North on the 
plains formed by the silt, which the tributaries of 
the Murray have, in the course of ages, borne 
down from the higher lands. 

8. The Murrumbidgee, having received the water 
of the Lachlan, which has been slowly forcing its 
way for many a mile through the reed beds above 
Oxley, quietly enters the great river below 
Balranald. The Murrumbidgee water hails from 
the same mountain chain as the Murray, but 
further to the North; the Lachlan drains the 
country near Lake George, within two score miles 
of Goulburn. 

9. Still going towards the sunset, the Murray 
has the Mildura irrigation colony on its South 
bank ; on the North, the entrance of the Darling 
opens out where the roofs of Wentworth show 
beyond the beautiful spreading gums, which won 
Sturts admiration more than half a century ago. 

10. The water which Hows under the Darling 
bridge and round the town by the sloping wharf, 
has been collected from a vast watershed. From 
the Macquarie, near Bathurst, and from cold New 
England ; from the Condamine, which gathers up 
the showers that fall on the Darling Downs, and 
from the Warrego, which carries the tropical rains 
from ranges almost in sight of Rockhampton. 

1L dust think what a journey some of this 
water has taken ! Some of it in Hood time may 
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have helped to submerge the com crops on the 
Darling Downs ; some of it may have swept 
through the streets of Toowoomba, and surged 
against the earth embankments at Bourke. From 
secluded valleys in Queensland, from the thirsty 
Western plains, it has oome a weary way, of 
hundreds and thousands of milea 

12. At Bourke the Darling drains, it is said, 
122,400 square miles of country; but little more 
than two per cent, of the rain-water that falls 
over this immense area flows by Bourke. Most 
of it sinks deep into the earth, to form the great 
reservoirs which our artesian bores have tapped, 
or to leak out into distant oceans. 


Words are like leavos, und where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.— Pori. 


Lesson LXXX. 

THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

whatsoever compassion 

1- Jesus made answer and said, A certain man 
was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho ; and 
he fell among robbers, which both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance a certain priest was going down 
that way : and when he saw him, he passed by 
on the other side. And in like manner a Levite 
also, when he came to the place, and saw him, 
passed by on the other side. 

2. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he 
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was moved with compassion, and came to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and 
wine ; and he set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. And on the 
morrow he took out two pence, and gave them to 
the host, and said, Take care of him ; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, X, when I come 
back again, will repay thee. Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved neighbour unto him that fell 
among the robbers ? And he said, He that showed 
mercy on him. And Jesus said unto him, Go, and 
do thou likewise. 


In taking revenge, m man ia but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior; Tor it 
is & prince's part to pardon. — B acon. 


Lesson LXXXI. 

THE SKATER, AHD THE WOLVES. 

b&flled regained exerted accident 

pursue energies haunches overburdened 

swerved pursuit kennels occasional 

1. I had left my friend's house one evening just 
before dusk, with the intention of skating up the 
river which passed in front of the house. The 
night was beautifully clear. The moon shone 
calmly, and the stars twinkled brightly through 
the frosty air. The lights in the sky were reflected 
from the ice that sheeted the river, and from the 
snow that "weighed down the branches of the trees. 
All was still, save for the ringing of my skates 
on the ice, and the occasional breaking of an 
overburdened branch, 

2. I had gone up the river nearly two miles, 
when, coming to a little stream which empties 
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into the larger, I turned into it, to explore its 
course. The trees met overhead, and formed an 
archway bright with sparkling frost-work. It was 
dark and gloomy, but I was young and fearless. 
As I sped along, I laughed with very joyousness, 

3. Suddenly a sound arose, a strange sound, 
which I had never heard before. It grew into a 
long, wild yell, and presently I heard the brushwood 
crash, as though from the tread of animals of some 
kind. 

4. The moon shone through the opening at the 
mouth of the creek by which I had entered the 
forest, and, thinking this the best means of escape, 
I darted toward it like an arrow. It was hardly 
a hundred yards distant, and the swallow could 
scarcely have gone faster than I ; yet, as I turned 
my head toward the shore, I could see several 
dark objects dashing through the brush wood at a 
pace nearly double my own. By their great speed, 
and the short yells which they uttered, I knew 
they were the much -dreaded grey w T olves. 

5. The bushes that skirted the shore seemed to 
9y past as I dashed on towards t he narrow opening. 
I he outlet was nearly gained— in a few seconds I 
should be safe; but in a few moments my pursuers 
appeared on the bank above me, which here rose 
to a height of ten feet. There was no time for 
thought — I bent my head and rushed madly 
forward, r l he wolves sprang, but I was going so 
fast that they fell behind, and in a flash I was out 
upon the broad river, with my face turned towards 
home. 

6. The light flakes of snow spun from the iron of 
my skates, but a fierce howl told me that the 
wolves were still in hot pursuit. I did not look 
back ; I did not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad ; one 
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thought of home, and of the faces awaiting my 
return — -and then all the energies of mind and body 
were exerted for escape 



7* I was quite at home on the ice* Many were 
the days I had spent on my good skates, never 
thinking that they would one day be my only 
means of safety* Nearer and nearer came the 
pursuers ; at last I heard their feet pattering upon 
the ice- — I even felt their breath at my heels* 

8* Suddenly I swerved out of my course— purel y 
by accident* * The wolves, close behind, unable to 
stop, and as unable to turn on the smooth ice, 
slipped and fell, still going on far ahead* Their 
tongues were lolling out; their white tusks were 
gleaming from their mouths; their shaggy breasts 
were fleeced with foam ; their eyes glared, and 
they howled with fury. The thought flashed upon 
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my mind that by this means I could avoid them, — 
namely, by turning aside whenever they came 
too near. 

9. I at once acted upon this plan. The wolves 
having regained their feet, sprang directly towards 
me. The race was renewed for twenty yards up 
the stream ; they were already close at my back, 
when I glided round and dashed past them. A 
fierce yell greeted this move on my part, and the 
wolves, slipping on their haunches, sailed onward, 
presenting a perfect picture of helplessness and 
baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a hundred 
yards at each turning. 

10. Once I delayed too long, and the wolves 
came so near that they threw their white foam 
over my dress, as they sprang to seize me, and 
their teeth clashed together like the spring of a 
fox-trap. Had my skates failed me for one 
instant, or had I tripped on a stick, the story I 
am now telling would never have been told. 

11. I thought over all the chances, I thought 
how long it would be before I died ; and then of 
the search for my body. At last I came opposite 
the house, and my hounds — I knew their deep 
voices- — roused by the noise, bayed furiously from 
their kennels. I heard their chains rattle, and 
wished they would break them. But there was no 
need ; for the wolves, hearing the barking of the 
hounds, stopped in their wild career, and after a 
few moments turned and fled. What my feelings 
were, as I slowly walked towards the house, it is 
easier to imagine than describe. 

—Adapted from Whitehead, 


Though little fir* grows great with LitU* wind, 
Y*t **treime gust* wijl blow out fir* and all, 

^SiiAKuai-JURa 
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Lesson LXXXII, 


IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


bouldeT 

ascent 

Alpine 


dislodged achieve exertion 

position overshadowed pendulum 

ramparts managed mountaineering 

embedded glacier somersault 


brawling 


somersault 


L In New Zealand there are many lofty 
mountain ranges, which are snow-clad all the 
year round. Among these the Southern Alps 
are most famous for their wild and grand scenery. 
There you may see great valleys filled with 
ice-streams and overshadowed by storm-battered 
cliffs ; and lower down are brawling torrents and 
deep lakes, girdled about with huge mountain 
ramparts. To the alpine climber, such a region 
has many attractions ; and men of English blood 
have always loved to try their pluck and nerve 
upon the perils of mountaineering, 

2, Some years ago Mr, Fitzgerald, an English 
alpine climber, and a Swiss guide named Zurbriggen 
in tide the ascent of Mount Sefton, which had 
never before been scaled. After overcoming many 
difficulties they reached a cliff three hundred feet 
high, which threatened to stop their further 
progress. It was very steep, and its face was 
broken into great boulders, so loose that the 
slightest pressure would topple them over and send 
them leaping and plunging into the valley below. 
Impossible though the task seemed, the travellers 
boldly set themselves to achieve it. The rest of the 
story I shall let Mr. Fitzgerald tell in his own words : 

3. “I carried both the ice-axes, so as to leave 
Zurbriggen both hands free, as he slowly %vorked 
his way upwards. I took great care not to be 
immediately under him* 
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4r. “Suddenly, as I was climbing tip a steepish 
bit, a large boulder that I touched with my right 
hand, gave way with a crash and fell, striking me 
on the chest- I had been just on the point of 
passing up the two ice-axes to the guide, that he 
might place them in a cleft of the rock a little 
higher lip, and thus leave me both hands free for 
my climb. He was in the act of stooping and 
stretching out his arm to take them, the slack rope 
between us lying coiled at his feet. 

5. “The falling boulder hurled me down head 
foremost, and I fell about eight feet, turning a 
complete somersault in the air. Suddenly I felt 
the rope jerk, and I struck against the side of the 
mountain with great force. I feared I should be 
stunned and drop the ice-axes, and I knew that on 
these our lives depended. 
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6 : " After the rope had jerked me up, I felt it 
again slip and give way, and I came down slowly 
for a couple of yards. I took this to mean that 
Zurbriggen was being wrenched from his foothold, 
and I began to wonder how I should feel, dashing 
down the six- thousand feet below. I saw the very 
block that I had dislodged going down in huge 
leaps ; it struck the side three or four times and 
then, taking an enormous plunge of about two- 
thousand feet, embedded itself in the glacier below, 

7. “ Once more the rope stopped and pulled me 
up short. I was now swinging in the air like a 
pendulum, with my back to the mountain, scarcely 
touching the rock face. It would need a great 
effort to turn round and grasp the rock, and 1 was 
afraid the strain would prove too much for 
Zurbriggen. 

8. “ £ Are you very much hurt V he called out. 

“ I answered that I was not, and asked him 
whether he was firmly placed. 

“‘No/ he replied, ‘I am in a bad way. Turn 
round as soon as you can ; I cannot hold you much 
longer. 1 

9. “ I gave a kick at the rocks with one foot* 
and with great exertion managed to swing myself 
round. Luckily there was a ledge near me, and so 
I was soon able to ease the strain on the rope. I 
struggled a little way up, and at last handed 
Zurbriggen the axes, which I had kept all the 
time. We were in too bad a place to stop to speak 
to one another ; but Zurbriggen, climbing up a little 
further, got himself into a firm position, and I 
scrambled up after him, so that in about ten 
minutes we had passed this steep bit/ 1 

us, but w^cLoro mu*t b* sought. 
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Lesson LXXXIII. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

riotoue transgressed 

1* A certain man had two sons : and the younger 
of them said to his father. Father, give me the 
portion of thy substance that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them his living. And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country; 
and there he wasted his substance with riotous living, 

2. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that country ; and he began to be 
in want* And he went and joined himself to one 
of the citizens of that country; and he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine. And he would fain 
have been filled with the husks that the swine did 
eat ; and no man gave unto him. But when he 
came to himself he said, How many hired servants 
of my father's have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish here with hunger ! 

3. I will arise and go to ray father, and will 
say unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired 
servants* And he arose, and came to his father. 
But while be was yet afar off* his father saw 
him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him* And the 
son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight ■ I am no more worthy to 
be called thy son. 

4. But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him ; 
and put a ring on hjs band, and shoes on his 
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feet: and bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and 
let us eat, and make merry ; for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. Now his elder son 
was in the field : and as he came and drew nigh to 
the house, he heard music and dancing. And be 
called to him one of the servants, and inquired 
what these things might be. And he said unto 
him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 
safe and sound. But he was angry, and would not 
go in : and his father came out, and entreated him. 
But he answered and said to his father, Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee, and I never transgressed 
a commandment of thine: and yet thou never 
gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends: but when this thy son came, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou killedst for 
him the fatted calf. And he said unto him, Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that is mine is thine. 
But it was meet to make merry and be glad : for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and 
was lost, and is found. 


Lesson LXXX1V. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


kraal 

kloof 

vlei 

canine 

haunches 


circuit 
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disabling 
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irritate 


consciousness 
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baboon 
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L We were camped on the bank of the Sunday 
River — in a kraal on the ed^e of a deserted ostrich 
farm. There were two Kaihr boys and myself. 

2. The river, a mere chain of water-holes, lay 
about a mile to the southward, while to the north, the 
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ragged Zuurberg sent down its foothills to within 
a gunshot of our camp. A cleft in the almost even 
line of ridge marked the Ooie Pass, a deep “ kloof " 
where, at certain seasons, ran the Ooie River. 

3. In times of drought the big game used the Pass 
when they descended from their mountain fastnesses, 
to raid the mealie fields of the Dutch farmers, or 
to drink at the vlei, where the two rivers met. 

4 My boys were making biltong — strips of 
sun-dried meat — from the ribs of a large buck we 
had shot the night before* Whilst they were so 
engaged, I took my gun and strolled across to the 
mouth of the Pass* The mimosa trees were eight 
or ten feet high, but not tiiick enough to hinder 
my progress much. By and by, the country opened 
out into a well-grassed veldt, with the mountain 
looming purple against an amber sky, 

5. I had gone some miles from the camp, and, 
after drinking at a small water-hole, was retracing 
my steps, when I fancied I saw the brown figure of 
a Kaffir dodge behind a tree, not fifty yards away, 
I gave him ■ good morning” in Kaffir, Dutch, and 
English, and was surprised at his silence, until a 
head appeared on the opposite bank of the vlei, 
and I saw that my Kaffir was a bearded baboon 
of immense size. 

6. The baboons live in families, and, when 
caught young, are easily tamed. They are used by 
the farmers as watch-dogs, or leaders of the 
bullock -teams that draw their buck- waggons. 
Sometimes when a male gets old or quarrelsome, 
the others combine and drive him from their 
society, and so he is obliged to take to the woods 
on his own account; much as Robin Hood did in 
Sherwood Forest four hundred years ago. He then 
becomes dangerous and will attack man, even 
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without provocation. For a time he plays havoc 
with the crops in the neighbourhood of the outlying 
kraals, but sooner or later, the long gun of the 
farmer puts an end to his raids, 

7. I had a good view of him as he stood almost 
upright before me, his long, sinewy arm clutching 
the overhanging branch of a tree. The great beard 
fringing his heavy jaw, gave him a very human 
look. His deep-set eyes sparkled with humour, 
and his thin lips were parted in a grin, as If he 
enjoyed the unpleasant surprise which he had 
given me. We were, indeed, but ill-matched, for 
1 carried only a gun with small shot that would 
irritate without disabling my sturdy opponent, 

8. We watched each other for nearly half an hour, 
he making faces at me across the pool and I sitting 
silent and still as death. Growing weary of this, 
he, at length, took to ducking his head beneath the 
grass, reappearing suddenly with a short bark that 
seemed to invite me to a game of hide and seek. 
Twice 1 thought he had gone for good, but each 
time he reappeared, and the second time between 
me and home. 

9. I retreated backwards up the bank of the 
vlei, whilst he followed with short clumsy jumps. 
All the time he uttered snarling grunts, and tore 
up tussocks of grass and small shrubs with his 
claw- like hands. He was working himself into a 
passion, for his canine teeth were bare, and his shaggy 
eyebrows were drawn down over the top of his nose. 

How I wished for a Winchester, or even a 
charge of buckshot ! 

10. I made for a part of the veldt where the 
grass was short, and taking up my station under a 
tree, waited for him to attack or retira He raised 
himself on his haunches and surveyed me with 
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some contempt, chattering loudly all the time, 
and evidently daring me to fight He made short 
darts to the right and left, always stopping in 
full career, as if he would say : 

11- “Look how swift I am, and how strong, and 
say if the man of the city can measure himself 
with the man of the woods !” 

12. Then, extending Ms rushes, he made a full 
circuit of my position, ever' narrowing the circle 
until he Mid reached the edge of the short grass. 
Here he crouched on his haunches, his long 
forearms outstretched, and the knuckles of his 
hairy hands resting on the ground. He was not 
ten yards from me now, and was evidently mad 
with rage. So I dropped a couple of pebbles down 
the barrel of my gun and cocked it, intending, 
however, to stay my fire until he should be close 
upon me. As I thus held the gun at half-arm, 
ready to shoot, he made several false rushes* to 
distract my attention, but I was wary, and it was 
not until he was thoroughly maddened that he 
bounded on all fours towards me, yelping like a 
throttled dog. 

18. I fired, and almost immediately was dashed 
on the ground, as his hot breath blew in my face 
and his teeth closed in my shoulder. His hand- 
like feet tore my buckskins in rags, but his arms 
seemed powerless, and the backward jerks of his 
neck grew less frequent. I lost consciousness with 
the smell of hot blood in my nostrils* 

14. When I recovered, I was nearly crushed 
beneath his weight. His horrible face was pressed 
close to mine ; but the blood-stained foam- bubbles 
on his muzzle gave no sign of life. The " man ” of 
the woods was dead, and T carried off his skin in 
token of victory. 
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Lesson LXXXV, 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
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1* Hundreds of years ago there lived at Carthage, 
a city in the North of Africa, a slave named 
Androclea His master was a very cruel man, 
and Androcles and his fellow slaves led a miserable 
existence, in which they had more stripes than 
anything else. Unable longer to endure the 
bitterness of servitude, Androcles resolved to run 
away* He knew that he might die of starvation, 
or, worse still, be caught and put to death ; but 
he preferred death itself to the miseries which 
formed his daily lot as a slave* 

2- Having come to this decision, he stole out 
one dark night from the house, and, creeping along 
the streets, which were then silent and deserted, 
made his way over the city wall into the 
adjoining country. It was a pleasant place of 
villas, and cornfields, and vineyards, but the fugitive 
dared not linger even for a moment. Spectre-like, 
he hastened onwards through the darkness ; his 
steps quickened at intervals by the baying of 
watch -dogs, or by the voices of belated guests* 

3. By sunrise he was far from the city ; safe 
from immediate pursuit, but entangled in a thicket 
of stunted, thorny bushes, which offered no lasting 
concealment, and, indeed, gave him no shelter from 
the scorching rays of the sun. Weary and hungry, 
and cruelly scratched by the thorns, through which 
he pressed in his nervous flight, he never stopped 
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until, iasuing from the scrub, he found his way 
blocked by a barrier of rocks. Thoroughly 
overcome by fatigue, he entered one of the caverns 
which abounded in that region, and, flinging 
himself down on the bare ground, was soon fast 
asleep. 



4. He was suddenly awakened, however, by the 
roar of a wild beast, and, running to the month 
of the cavern, he was met by a great Hon, which 
stood in his path, and made escape impossible. 

Androciea expected nothing less than to be at 
once tom to pieces ; but, to his great surprise, the 
animal came toward him as if in pain, and, with 
a low moan, seemed to beg for pity and help. As 
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the lion came nearer, he saw that it limped, and 
that one foot was badly swollen, 

5. New hope inspired him; but, still trembling 
with fear, he took the wounded paw in his hand, 
and examined it as a doctor would examine the 
wounds of a patient. He was not long in finding 
out the cause of the swelling, for he soon discovered 
a large thorn in the ball of the foot, 

6, The slave pulled out the thorn, and dressed 
the wound aa well as lie was able This evidently 
gave the lion great relief, and he at once began 
to show his gratitude by every means in his power. 
He jumped about like a playful dog, wagged his 
tail, and licked the slave's hands and feet, 

7, From that moment Androcies became his 
guest, and the Hon never went forth in quest of 
prey, without bringing back something to relieve 
the hunger of his friend, 

8, The slave continued to live in this savage 
state for several years. At length, wandering 
carelessly through the woods one day, he was seen 
by a party of soldiers, who had been sent out to 
search for him, and was taken back to his master, 

9. He was tried jus a runaway slave, and 
sentenced to be torn to pieces by the wild beasts 
at the public games. When the time for his 
execution came, Androcies stood in the middle of 
the arena, calmly awaiting his fate. 

10. Presently a dreadful roar was heard, which 
made the spectators start and tremble. Then a 
huge lion sprang out of a den, and darted toward 
its victim with flaming eyes. But what was the 
surprise of the multitude when, instead of springing 
upon the man and tearing him to pieces, the lion 
crouched at his feet and fawned upon him like 
a dog. 
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11* The Governor of the city, who was present, 
ordered Androcles to explain how it wag that the wild 
beast had, in a moment, become as harmless as a lamb. 

In reply, Androcles told the story of his 
adventures in the woods, and concluded by saying 
that this was the very lion which stood by his side* 

12. So delighted was the Governor with this 
story that he ordered Androcles to be at once 
released* He also gave him a sum of money, and 
gave command that the lion should belong to him 
and go with him wherever he went* When the 
people met Androcles and his lion, they used to 
point them out and say, 41 That is the man, the 
doctor of the lion*' 1 


If w*a tread our vices under our feet* we make of 
them » ladder by which to rise to higher things. 

—St. AiorfjTiNH 


Lesson LX XX VI. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON OUTi 
DAILY FOOD AND MODE OF LIVING. 

Part I. 
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1. The word “ climate ” is one which is frequently 
made use of. When we speak of the climate of 
any country, we usually mean its degree of heat 
or cold. Thus we say that India has a hot 
climate, and Greenland a cold one. The climate 
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of any region, to a very great extent, depends 
upon its distance from the Equator : that is, all 
parts near the Equator are hotter than those 
which are farther away from it. There are some 
exceptions to this, which it is necessary to bear 
in mind. For instance, the height of any place 
above the sea level will alter its climate; so will 
its distance from the sea; and so will its prevailing 
winds. But, for the most part, localities near the 
Equator are the hottest, and those near the two 
poles are the coldest 

2. As we shall see, this matter of climate has very 
much to do with what people eat and drink. If 
the whole world had the same climate, the food 
everywhere would be almost the same. But the 
system requires different nourishment in cold 
regions from what it does in hot countries. The 
reason for this is, that the natural heat of the 
body (which is about ninety -eight and a half 
degrees Fahrenheit) can only be maintained, in 
cold climates, by large quantities of food, which 
must contain a great deal of fat and oil. In hot 
localities, on the other hand, much less nou rishm ent 
is needed, and it must be of a leas heating nature 
than that of cold countries. 

3. Not only has climate this influence upon the 
food which we eat and drink ; but, as we are all 
aware, it has everything to do with what people 
wear, and with the houses in which they live. 
In cold regions plenty of thick, warm clothing is 
necessary ; while in hot climates thinner and fewer 
clothes are needed. We know how we have to 
wrap up in cold weather, and how we like to 
have cool clothing during the hot months of the 
year. Then again, in cold countries the buildings 
must be made so as to ensure protection from 
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the rigorous weather, and warmth is required 
in the dwellings* In hot climates, on the other 
hand, the houses should be built so as to ward 
off the rays of the sun, and be as cool as possible. 

4* In the Polar regions, where the cold is intense, 
a very large amount of fatty food is necessary 
to support life* The people of Greenland, for 
example, live almost altogether upon 
oils and fats; and they can eat a 
surprising quantity of such fare at 
each meal, A famous traveller, Sir 
John Ross, tells us that in every 
expedition or voyage to frozen regions 
the amount of food requires to be very 
large. He adds, also, that experience 
has shown that the free use of fatty 
and oily substances is the true secret 
of life in these icy lands* Another 
explorer. Sir Anthony Carlisle, has 
related an amusing anecdote in connection with 
the children belonging to these regions* “ The 
most Northern races of mankind," says he, 4i were 
found to be unacquainted with the taste of 
sweets, and their infants made wry f;ices and 
spluttered out sugar with disgust, but the Little 
urchins grinned with ecstasy at the sight of a bit 
of whales blubber/' 

5* In the coldest regions of the world, then, large 
quantities of oily and fatty food are required to 
enable the inhabitants to live* In those countries 
which are not quite so cold, a good deal of fat 
is still necessary, but other articles are employed 
in addition. In the Northern parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, wheat will not grow, and the 
people there consequently rarely see ordinary bread* 
But they have, instead, barley and rye meal, with 
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salted fish, and add much bacon for the fat they 
require. In countries such as the Nor them portion 
of Germany, where the climate is still milder, bread 
made from wheat is used, and so also is rye-bread. 
Beans, peas, and all green vegetables are freely 
eaten— especially the choicer varieties, which we, 
at present, hardly know of even by name. The 
Germans, although they eat meat, do so in 
moderation, and never to excess. 


Lesson LXXXVIL 

THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON OUR 
DAILY FOOD AND MODE OF LIVING. 

Part IL 
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1. England and Scotland, which together form 
Great Britain, and the sister island of Ireland, 
have a climate which is very much colder than 
that of Australia In the Winter time it is 
extremely cold, and ice and snow are frequently 
seen. The Summer does not last as long as with 
us ; and there is nothing like the heat we experience 
in our hot months. Although the United Kingdom 
(as it is called) of Great Britain and Ireland thus 
has a much colder climate than we have, yet meat 
is not indulged in to the same extent as it is with 
us. The people there eat a great deal more tish 
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than we do, and this is a practice which has much 
to recommend it* They also believe in the virtues 
of wholesome vegetables and ripe fruits; and it 
is altogether a pity that Australians do not partake 
more of these, which are so good for the health, 
and less meat, of which they now eat far too much, 
2, The four countries, 

France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal (with the excep- 
tion of the Northern part 
of France), have all warm 
climates. The French, 

Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, who form what 
are known as the Latin 
races, are great believers 
in the products of the vege- 
table kingdom. In F ranee, 
flash of various kinds is 
certainly used , but kitchen - 
garden vegetables, salads, 
and fruits form the chief 
part of the diet. One of the dishes of the 
French, used in every household, is the national 
soup, in which a small amount of animal food 
is combined with vegetables. In Italy very little 
meat is eaten, the fare consisting for the most part 
of vegetables, fruits, and salads ; with also olive 
oil, cheese, and fish* In Spain and Portugal, the 
people live mostly upon vegetables and rice, 
although fruits are greatly in favour as well. 
Poultry and meat, in small quantities, supply 
whatever is required in the way of animal food, 
3* In Northern Africa, dates and the cereals 
form almost the entire food. By the term cereal, 
we mean all the edible grains, such as barley, rye, 
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wheat, rice, and similar products. There is a 
member of the bean family, known as the lentil, 
which is much used by the Egyptians. Lentils 
are very nourishing, and deserve to be eaten more 
than they are. With regard to the date palm, 
from which dates come, it grows well not only 
in Northern Africa, but also flourishes in Arabia 
and Persia, in which countries it likewise helps 
to form the principal food of the inhabitants. 
While the dates contain a great deal of nourish- 
ment, the date palm itself is a mast valuable tree. 
It is very ornamental, and will grow splendidly in 
dry places. With all these decided advantages, 
it should be grown more in Australia, where it 
would be truly welcome. 

4 The people of India live mostly upon rice, a 
very large proportion of them never tasting animal 
food. Instead of olive oil, which is so much used 
in Southern Europe, the Hindoo has his ghee. 
This is a kind of butter, which has been boiled, 
so as to form an oily substance. All over the 
wanner parts of Asia rice is in great request. 
The Chinese use it freely, and so do all the 
residents of the South-Eastern parts of Asia. 
These different Asiatic races live almost altogether 
upon the products of the vegetable kingdom. If 
they eat meat at all, it is only in small quantities. 

5. It will thus be seen that the food habits of 
people in different parts of the world depend, to 
a very great extent, upon the particular climate 
in which they live. In cold countries more food 
is necessary than in other places, and it must be 
of an oily and fatty nature. In temperate regions, 
a mixed diet, in which there is a certain proportion 
of meat and a larger amount of vegetable food, 
is desirable. In warm and hot localities less food 
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m required for the system, and it should consist 
of a large proportion of products from the vegetable 
kingdom, with altogether less meat In Australia, 
however, which has a warm climate, people consume 
far more meat than is good for them — eating it 
sometimes as much as three times a day, It has 
been calculated that In one year an Australian 
eats as much meat as two English men, three 
Canadians, four Germans, or ten Italians. 

6. The eating of so much meat, in a climate 
like ours, is nothing but an invitation to disease. 
The system does not require so much animal food ; 
it cannot make use of it. If Australians would 
leave oil' some of the meat, and eat more vegetables 
and more fruits, the health of everyone would be 
much better. But there is something besides this to 
be considered. If we in Australia ate more vegetables 
and more fruits, what womd happen would be this : 
Numbers of people would begin to grow vegetables 
and fruits, since they would be in such demand, 
in this way land, instead of lying neglected and 
barren, would be occupied and made use of. So 
that every Australian would be more likely to 
enjoy good health, large numbers of people would 
have employment, and the soil would not be lying 
idle. All these tilings would be brought about if 
those who live in Australia would only eat more 
vegetables and more fruits, and leave ofi a little 
of their meat, 

—Dr. Philip Muskktt. 


For toil doth give a better toufih 
To make us Teel our joy. 

And ease finds tediou&ness, as much 
A ** Iphowr yields annoy. 
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Lesson LXXXVIIL 


FROM THE £< DEERSLAYER,” 
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1, Deerslayer was captured by the Hurons, who 
offered to take him into their tribe, if only he 
would wed the widow of the Indian he had killed 
in fair fight This he refused to do. 

41 No, no/* he said, I am white and Christian 
bom ; it would ill become me to take a wife, under 
red-skin forms, from among heathen,” 

2, These words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before a common murmur showed how ill-pleased 
the Indians were with the answer. But none 
showed more displeasure than the warrior who 
went by the name of Panther, The animal from 
whom he- got his name, does not glare on his prey 
with more ferocity than his eyes gleamed on the 
captive, 

“ Dog of the pale-faces !" he cried, “ go, yell 
among the curs of your own evil hunting- 
grounds r 

3, Even while speaking his arm was lifted, and 
the tomahawk hurled. So great was the dexterity 
with which the weapon was thrown and so deadly 
the intent, that it would have split the skull of the 
prisoner, had he not stretched forth an arm and 
caught the handle in one of its turns. Its force 
whs so great, that when Deershiyer's arm was 
arrested, his hand was raised above and behind his 
head, in the very attitude necessary to return the 
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attack, Hia eye kindled, and a small red spot 
appeared on each cheek, while, with all his might, 
he hurled back the weapon at his foe. The blow 
was qui te unexpected. The keen little axe struck the 
victim between the eyes, and brained him on the spot, 

4. A common rush to his relief, left the captive 
for an instant without the crowd; and willing to 
make one desperate effort for his life, he bounded 
off with the agility of a deer. There was a 
breathless instant, when the whole band, old and 

G ing, wuraen and children, leaving the lifeless 
y of Panther where it lay, raised the yell of 
alarm and followed in pursuit 

5, In order to get into the open forest more 
quickly, Deerslayer jumped into the waters of the 
lake, and wading through the shallows, darted 
through the line of bushes that fringed the shore, 
and issued into the open woods. Several rifles 
were discharged at him while in the water, and 
more followed as he came into the clear forest, but 
not a single shot took effect, and the fugitive had 
gained a lead of a hundred yards. 

6. For a time his chance of escape seemed good, 
but the Indians, dividing themselves into parties, 
soon made it clear that escape by the woods was 
out of the question. He, therefore, made his way 
down the slope to the lake. He knew where the 
canoe lay ; could it be reached, he had only to run 
the gauntlet of a few rifles, and success would be 
certain. Everything seemed favourable to this 
plan, and as his course was downhill, Deerslayer 
went over the ground at a rate that promised a 
speedy end to his toil. 

7. As he approached the point, several women 
and children were passed, but though the former 
tried to cast dried branches between his legs, their 
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terror of him was so great that none dared come 
near enough seriously to molest him. He went by 
all* and reached the fringe of bushes. Plunging 
through these, our hero found himself once more in 
the lake, and soon stood at the side of the canoe. 
The first glance told him that the paddles had been 
removed I Preparing himself duly, and giving a 
right direction to its bows, he ran off into the 
water, bearing the canoe before him, threw all his 
strength and skill into a last effort, and cast himself 
forward so as to fall into the bottom of the light 
craft, without much impeding its way. Here lie 
remained on his back, both to regain his breath 
and to cover his person from the deadly rifle. As 
he lay in the bottom of the canoe, he watched its 
movements by studying the tops of the trees on the 
moun tain -side, and judged of his distance by the 
time and the motion. Voices on the shore were 
now numerous, and he heard something said about 
manning the raft, 

8. Suddenly all the voices ceased, and a deathlike 
stillness reigned. By this time the canoe had drifted 
so far as to render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as 
he lay on his back, except the blue void of space. 
It was not possible to endure this uncertainty long. 
The young man well knew that the profound 
stillness foreboded evil, the savage never being so 
silent as when about to strike a blow'. He took 
out a knife, and was about to cut a hole through 
the bark, in order to get a view of the shore, when 
he paused from a dread of being seen, and so 
forming a target for their bullets. At this instant 
a rifle was fired, and the ball pierced both 
sides of the canoe, within eighteen inches of 
the spot where his head lay. This was close 
work, but our hero lay still half a minute 
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longer, and then he saw the summit of an oak 
coming slowly within his narrow horizon. 

9, Unable to account for this change, Deerslayer 
could restrain his impatience no longer* Hitching 
his body along with the utmost caution, he got his 
eye at the bullet-hole, and fortunately commanded 
a very tolerable view of the point. The canoe had 
inclined southerly, and was slowly drifting down 
the lake* It drifted so near the point as to bring 
the tops of two or three trees within the range of 
the young mans view, and, indeed, to come too 
close to be safe. The distance could not much 
have exceeded a hundred feet, though fortunately a 
light current of air from the south-west began" to 
set it slowly off shore. 

10* Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of 
getting farther from his .foes, and, if possible, 
informing his friends of his situation* Before 
quitting the shore, and as soon as he perceived that 
the paddles were gone, Deerslayer had thrown a 
bit of dead branch into the canoe* Removing the 
cap he wore, he put it on the end of the stick, and 
just let it appear over the edge of the canoe, as far 
as possible from his own person* This ruse was 
scarcely adopted, before the young man had a proof 
how much he had underrated the intelligence of 
his enemies. In contempt of an artifice so shallow 
and common-place, a bullet was fired directly 
through another part of the canoe, which actually 
grazed his skin. He dropped the cap, and instantly 
raised it immediately over his head as a safeguard. 

11* Deerslayer lay quiet a few minutes longer, his 
eye at the bullet-hole, and much did he rejoice at 
seeing that he was drifting gradually farther and 
farther from the shore, lie now bethought him of 
the stick, which was crooked, and offered some 
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facilities for rowing. It succeeded better even 
than he had hoped, though his great difficulty was 
to keep the canoe straight. But he had hardly 
begun to use his stick before a bullet entered the 
stem of the canoe, passing its length, whistling 
between his arms, and passing out at the head. 
He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the point broke the 
stick, and at once deprived him of his oar. 
Deerslayer now determined to leave all to the drift 
until he believed himself beyond the reach of bullets. 

12. By this time he had been twenty minutes in 
the canoe, and he began to grow a little impatient 
for some signs of relief from his friends. At 
length, wearied with fruitless watchfulness, he 
turned himself on his back, closed his eyes, and. 
awaited the result. 

13. Some additional ten minutes may have 

E assed in this manner, when Deerslayer thought 
e heard a slight noise, like a low rubbing 
against the bottom of his canoe. He opened 
his eyes in expectation of seeing the face or 
arm of an Indian rising from the water, and 
found that a canopy of leaves was directly over his 
head. Starting to his feet, the first object that 
met his eye was Rivenoak who had so far aided 
the slow progress of the boat as to draw it on to the 
point, the grating on the strand being the sound 
that had first given Deerslayer the alarm. 

14. Come, said the Huron, quietly ; ® my friend 
has sailed about till he is tired." 

^ ve the best of it, Huron,” returned 
Deerslayer, stepping from the canoe, and quietly 
following his leader; “ Providence has helped you 
in an unexpected manner.” 

—Adapted from Ken i more Cooper. 
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Lesson LXXXIX. 

THE WRECK OK THE HKSI'ERUS. 

corpse schooner hurricane 

sheathed veering Icicles 

It was the schooner H&tp&rm 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter 
To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

With his pipe in his mouth. 

And watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor 
Had sailed the Spanish main, 

4< I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

41 Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see J n 

The skipper he blew- a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 

“Come hither! come bither ! my little daughter. 
And do not tremble so ; 

For 1 can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow/' 
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He wrapped her warm m his seaman's coat,, 
Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast* 

41 G father! I hear the church-bells ring* 

0 say, what may it be?” 

"Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!” 

And he steered for the open sea. 

4 ‘0 father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

0 say, what may it be ? " 

“Borne ship in distress that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 

*' O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be ? ** 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he* 

Ladicd to the helm, ail stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies. 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes* 

Then the maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 
That savbd she might be ; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the waves 
On the Lake of Galilee, 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a w hooping billow- swept the crew, 

Like icicles from her deck* 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side* 

Like the horn of &u angry bull. 
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Her rattling abroad*, all sheathed in ice. 

With the masts, went by the board j 

Like a vessel of glass, aha stove and sank. 

Ho ! ho l the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea* beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes : 

Arid ho saw her hair, like the brown sea -weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In, the midnight and the snow 1 

Christ, save us all from a death like this 
On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

— H, W* Longfellow, 


Lesson XC. 

IN THE FAR NORTH. 
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1. It is difficult for boys and girls, who live in 
Australia, to realise what a strange world this 
Arctic world ia Land and sea are shrouded the 
whole year round in a pall of glittering ice. 
During the summer, the sun is visible in the sky 
for six months at a stretch, and the winter is 
one long night, its darkness unrelieved, save by 
the cold shining of the stars or the dazzling 
illumination of the Northern Lights. 

2, The land, with what little vegetation cun live 
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in such a climate, is covered with eternal snow, 
and the great valleys o£ countries like Greenland 
are filled with vast ice-streams, which move slowly 
but surely towards the sea. Great masses of these 
glaciers break off on reaching the shore, and float 
away as ice-bergs, which are often of gigantic size. 
Sometimes an ice- berg will find its way to warmer 
latitudes, where it is slowly melted, 

3, The sea in these regions often presents the 
appearance of an immense white plain, over which 
the Esquimaux can drive lus sledge with ease and 
rapidity. Bears and foxes prowl about, scarce 
distinguishable from the surrounding landscape. 
Lying around holes in the ice you may see herds of 
seals and walruses; and during the summer the 
rugged, storm-rent cliffs of the shore are alive 
with myriads of birds, which will depart when 
the night of winter begins to fall upon the scene, 

4, But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
polar ice is always flat or stationary. It is liable 
to be broken up by storms or tides, and sometimes 
vast areas of ice are found to be in rapid motion, 
borne away by powerful currents. Frequently, too, 
the immense pressure caused by conflicting winds 
or currents will pile the ice up into huge, shapeless 
hummocks, over which it is very difficult to travel. 
So great is the pressure that ships frozen in the ice 
are often ground to pieces. Their crews often die in 
these lonely wastes of white, or, if they are fortunate, 
they may succeed in reaching some haven of safety, 

5, The most wonderful sight to be seen in these 
regions is the Aurora Borealis, often called the 
“ Northern Lights/ 1 and sometimes the “ Merry 
Dancers/* An Aurora is thus described by Dr. 
Nansen : 
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THE ARCTIC SPRING, 

6. “ The sky is like an enormous dome, blue at 
the zenith, shading down into green, and then into 
lilac and violet at the edges. Over the ice-fields 
there are cold violet-blue shadows, with lighter 
pink tints, where a ridge here and there catches 
the last reflection of the vanished day. Up in the 
blue of the dome shine the stars, speaking peace, as 
they always do, those unchanging friends. In the 
south stands a large yellow moon, encircled by a 
yellow r ring, and light golden clouds floating in the 
background. 

7. “ Presently the Aurora shakes over the vault 
of heaven its veil of glittering silver — changing 
now to yellow, now to green, now to red. It 
spreads it contracts again, in restless change ; next 
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it breaks into waving, many-folded bands of 
shining silver, over which shoot billows of 
glittering rays ; and then the glory vanishes. 
Presently it shimmers in tongues of flame over 
the very zenith ; and then again it shoots a bright 
ray right up from the horizon, and it is as though 
one heard the sigh of a departing spirit,” 

8. Few people are found in the barren lands of 
the far north. It is too cold and food is not 
plentiful. The Esquimaux, who are found in 
Greenland, and in the extreme north of North 
America, are the best known of the people who 
live in the frozen zone. They are a strange squat 
folk, who live by hunting the seal, the walrus, the 
whale, and the white bear. Their clothes are made 
of- furs of bear and seal. During the winter, they 
live in peculiar round huts, made of blocks of hard 
frozen snow. These huts, though generally close 
and often filthy inside, are snug retreats, kept 
warm by oil lamps, which are simply saucers 
filled with seal oil in which float several wicks. 

9. They travel about over the frozen sea or land 
in sledges drawn by dogs. They are clever hunters, 
as indeed they must be, to catch the wary seal. 
They will lie motionless for hours upon the cold 
ice, waiting for a seal to scratch his way up to the 
surface. When he appears, a spear is promptly 
driven through his body. 

1 0. Great is the joy in the little home when a fat 
seal is brought back by the hunter. The lamps are 
replenished, and the cooking pots got ready for a 
feast. The children do not always wait for the seal 
to be cooked, and may often be seen sucking a strip 
of raw seal with as much delight as our children 
show over a candy -stick. 
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Lesson XCI 


rN THE FAR NORTH, 
Part II, 
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1, When Nansen was shut up, during a whole 
winter, in one of the islands of the Franz Joseph 
group, he had many adventures with bears and 
walruses. Every night almost, they were visited 
by bears, who scented their blubber heap from a 
distance, and even w^ent so far as to chew the fat 
off the walrus hides, which formed the roof of their 
hut. Armed, as they were, with good rifles, they 
did not fear these monsters very much. They 
were, in fact, glad to see them, in spite of the 
midnight thefts which they committed ; for they 
depended almost entirely on bear meat for food, 
and on bear skins for protection against the cold, 

2, But of all the animals of that region the 
walrus seems to have interested them most. They 
shot many of them for their skins and blubber, and 
were often in danger from their ferocious attacks, 

3, Once they saw a large herd lying out on the 
ice. They crept up within forty feet of them, in 
order to get a good shot and watch their peculiar 
habits. " They lay incessantly poking one another 
in the back with their huge tuska, both the big old 
ones and the little young ones. If one of them 
turned over a little, so as to come near and disturb 
his neighbour, the latter immediately raised itself 

S miting and dug its tusks into the back of the 
st. It was by no means a gentle caress, and it is 
well for them that they have such a thick hide ; 
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but, as it was, the blood ran down the backs of 
several of them. 

4. “ But it was when another guest came up 
from the sea that there was a stir in the cainp; 
they all grunted in chorus, and one of the old bulls 
that lay nearest to the new arrival gave him some 
well-meant blows. The new-comer, however, drew 
himself cautiously up, bowed respectfully, and little 
by little drew himself in among the others, who 
also then gave him as many blows as they could, 
until they finally composed themselves again and 
lay quiet/* 

5. The sea swarmed with these animals, whose 
blowing and bellowing could be heard at a great 
distance. Often when they were out in their 
kayaks — -small boats of seal-skin— they were in 
great danger of being upset. The walruses swam 
and plunged around them, half in curiosity and 
half in anger at being disturbed- Sometimes they 
butted the kayaks from below and threatened to 
send their tusks through the seal-skin. Their 
fearless curiosity was a constant source of wonder. 
They would follow the kayaks for considerable 
distances, and shoot up their ugly heads above the 
ice to^ watch the two men skinning a bear or 
collecting material for their hut. 

6. But it was the Arctic foxes that most annoyed 
them. Their thievish habits made them a great 
nuisance, Aot content with stealing their food, 
they carried off anything that lay about, such as 
steel wires, harpoons, a ball of twine, and even a 
thermometer, they could not spare cartridges to 
shoot them, and had to put up with them or pelt 
them with stones. Stones, however, had little 
effect upon them ; they merely retired a few paces 
and began to how], as if in derision, 
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Lesson XCII. 

JOHN GILPIN. 

Part I. 

eke credit renown tedious 

spouse frugal calender linen-draper 

chaise liquor discern customers 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train band captain eke was he. 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
ft Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen, 

"To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the * Bell 5 at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

“ My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after wo.” 

He soon replied, " I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

“ I am a iinendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go,” 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, "That’s well said; 

And for that wine is dear. 

We wilt b & furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O’er joyed was he to find, 

That though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 
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The morning Mme, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So throe doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souk, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folks so glad t 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad* 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again. 

For saddletree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 

When turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet Joss of pence, full well 1m knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

J Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs, 

**The wine is left behind I M 

** Good lack V ’ quoth he, 14 yet bring it me, 

My leathern bolt likewise, ~ 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise. n 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she laved, 

And keep it safe and sound* 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew* 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full slowly pacing o’er the atones, 
with caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet. 

The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat. 

44 So, fair and softly I" John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had ham Bed been before. 

What thing upon his back had got. 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought 
Away went hat and wig; 

Ho little ilreamt, when lie set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A battle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children serearoe:!. 

Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out, “Well doner 
Aa loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around : 

44 He carries weight I he rides a race! 
f ris for a thousand pound 1 ” 
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Lesson XCI11. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
Part II. 


guise gambols piteous t urn-pike 

comely trundling accosted amain 

Arid still as fast as he drew near, 

3 Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike -men 
Their gates wide open throw. 



And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made the horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist* 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
Until he came, unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way. 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony espied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride* 

“ Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here’s the house J n 
They all at once did cry ; 

M The dinner waits, and we are tired ; M 
Said Gilpin— u So am I !” 
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But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles oflf, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift ha flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath 
And sore against his will. 

Till at his friend the calender's 
His horse at Last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, fiew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

** What news ? what news 1 your tidings 
Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all?" 

Now Gilpiri had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 

“ I came because your horse would come : 

And, if I well forebode. 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road. 51 

The calender, right glad to tind 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that fiuwed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wi t, 

** My head is twice nu big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 
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“But lot tiio scrap© the dirt away. 

That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop ami oat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry eas©, 1 - 

Said John, “It is my wedding-day. 

And all the world would stare 

I; wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware,’* 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“I am in haste to dine; 

J Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go hack for mine.” 

Ah ! luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half-a-crown * 




And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the “ Bell,” 

“This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well” 


The youth did ride, and soon did meat 
-John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein ; 
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But not performing what he meant, 
Ami ghully would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted morn, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went poet boy at his heels, 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 



Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post boy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry : 

^'Stop thiet 1 stop thief! a high way man f’ 1 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll -men thinking* as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till where he first got up, 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, “ Long live the King, 

And Gilpin, long live he;** 

And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May I be there to see. 


— W* Cowter. 
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